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SHADOWS. 
(Continued from page 70.) 


AY your shadow never grow less. Without knowing 
Mi its import this expression is often used by those who 
bear good will to the one who is addressed. It may 

be used as a mark of respect, a salutation, or a bene- 

diction. It is used by dark tribes of equatorial Africa and 
the South Seas, as well as by the fair skinned people of North- 
ern latitudes. Some attach much meaning to the words; 
others use them lightly as a passing salute. Like that of many 
phrases in common use, the meaning of this one is more 
important than is supposed. ‘The phrase must have been 
coined or used originally by those who knew what shadows 
are. “May your shadow never grow less” means by inference 
that one’s body may grow towards perfection and that he will 
live an unending life through all days. Without a physical 
body casting it, we cannot see a shadow in the physical world. 
The stronger a physical body is the better will be its shadow 
when it can be seen. When one’s shadow is projected by the 
light and is seen, it will show the condition of the health of 
the body. If the shadow increases in strength it will show 
a corresponding health and strength of body. But as the 
physical body must at some time die, for one to live an unend- 
ing life means that the shadow must become independent of 
its physical body. So that for one’s shadow not to grow less 
really means that his astral body, the form of his physical 
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body, will become so perfect, and independent of its physical 
body, that he will live in it throughout ages. This cannot 
be unless the shadow, instead of being as it now is, merely a 
projection of the form of the body, increases in strength and 
power and becomes, as it can be, greater and better than the 
physical body. 

From what has been said, and as one becomes better 
acquainted with shadows, it will be understood that a shadow 
is not, as generally supposed, an obscuration of light, but that 
a shadow is a subtle copy or counterpart which is projected 
by that part of light which the physical body is unable to 
intercept and which passes through and carries with it the 
shade. In bodies of organized life, the shadow which is 
thrown is not of physical particles. It is that which is through 
and connects and holds together the particles or cells of the 
living body. When a copy of this invisible and interior man 
which holds the physical cells together is projected in space 
and can be perceived, all interior conditions will be seen. The 
condition of the physical will be seen as it then is and as it will 
be within a certain time, because the physical is but an out- 
ward expression of and which develops from the invisible 
form man within. 

A shadow of an organized body of life is projected by 
light, similarly as is a picture on a photographic plate; but 
whereas the picture on the plate or film can be seen printed 
by the light on a surface, prepared to hold its impress, no 
surface has been made known to hold and make visible the 
shadow as projected and precipitated by the light. 

Because of the seeming intangibility and uncertainty asso- 
ciated with shadows, the thought of shadows as a subject for 
study may seem strange. The study of shadows is likely to 
cause one to question the evidence of his senses and the reality 
of physical things in this physical world about him. One 
who knows little about shadows knows less of physical things. 
The physical world and all things in it are known at their true 
values according to the degree of knowledge one has of 
shadows. One will learn what physical objects are by a 
knowledge of shadows. By learning of and by proper deal- 
ing with shadows, man can climb from world to world in his 
search for knowledge. There are shadows thrown or pro- 
jected from three of the four manifested worlds, and there are 
many varieties of shadows in each world. 
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Little attention has been given to shadows because it is 
supposed they have no real existence. Those things which 
seem to cause shadows are physical bodies. We value all 
physical bodies for what they seem worth but we consider a 
shadow as nothing, and regard as fancy the queer effect which 
some shadows produce when they pass over us. As we learn 
that shadows have actual existence we shall also learn that the 
shadow, not the outline which is perceived, is not caused by 
the physical body which appears to cause it, but by \the 
invisible form man within the physical. The physical body 
obstructs the visible rays of light and thereby gives outline to 
the shadow, that is all. When one looks steadily enough and 
with understanding at his shadow he perceives that it is the 
projection of the invisible form within his physical caused by 
the light which passes through it. When one who knows the 
value of a shadow and its cause sees a physical body he may 
gaze at it until he sees through it and perceives the invisible 
form within, and then the physical disappears, or is seen and 
regarded only as a shadow. Is then in fact the physical body 
the real object of form? It is not. 

The physical body is little more than the shadow of its 
form and the physical body is comparatively as unreal and as 
fleeting as that which is usually called its shadow. Remove 
an object, and the shadow disappears. When the form of 
one’s physical body is removed as at death, the physical body 
decays and vanishes. Some might say that the statement that 
the physical is as much a shadow as what is called a shadow, 
is untrue, because the shadow immediately disappears with 
the removal of the form which caused it, but that one’s phys- 
ical body often lasts years after death. It is true that shadows 
disappear at once and a physical body retains its shape long 
after death. But this does not disprove that it is a shadow. 
One’s shadow passes when he moves his physical body and 
his shadow cannot be seen in or on the place it seems to have 
left; because, first, the observer cannot see the actual shadow 
and sees an outline of light only; and, second, the place on 
which the shadow was thrown and the space in which it was 
has not been prepared and cannot retain intact the projection 
of the form which is the shadow. Yet the surface on which 
the shadow was thrown does retain a faint impress of the 
shadow, if the form remained long and steadily enough for 
the light which passed through it to precipitate the impress 
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in detail. On the other hand, the cells or particles of which 
the physical body is composed are magnetized and adapted to 
each other by the form through which they are precipitated 
and they are held in place as long as their magnetic attraction 
for each other lasts. Ages were required for nature, under 
guiding intelligences, to provide physical conditions by which 
invisible matter could be projected through and maintained 
according to the invisible form of which the physical is but 
the shadow made in a way compact and visible. ‘This entire 
earth with its cloud piercing peaks, its rolling hills, great for- 
ests, wild and desolate expanses, with its cataclysms and 
upheavals, its deep crevices and chasms, its gem-studded 
chambers, as well as all forms which move through its 
recesses or over its surfaces, are only shadows. 

There are many varieties and degrees of physical bodies, 
but all are only shadows. 

To the senses it does not seem possible that a pig, the 
pyramids, a tree, a jibbering, bewhiskered ape, a beautiful 
woman, are shadows. But they are, nevertheless. We do 
not see the forms of the pig, the pyramid, the tree, the ape or 
the woman. We see only their shadows. Almost anyone 
will be willing to deny or ridicule the statement that all phys- 
ical appearances are shadows. But those who are most likely 
to scoff at the statement are least able to explain how crystals 
are formed, and from what, how gold is precipitated, how a 
seed grows into a tree, how food is transformed into bodily 
tissue, how a hideous or beautiful physical human body is 
built up from a germ which is smaller than a grain of sand. 

According to the law and by the definition of a shadow, 
these facts can be explained and understood. In the case of a 
living organism its body is maintained by food; food, which 
is of light and air and water and earth. This fourfold food 
though formless in itself is precipitated or deposited in a com- 
pact mass according to an invisible form. When food is taken 
into the body it could not be digested and assimilated, but 
would decay, were it not for the breath which acts on the 
blood as light and impels the blood to take up the food and 
carry it and deposit it in the various parts of the body accord- 
ing to the definite form in the body, and outward to its utter- 
most parts. So as long as the breath or light continues and 
its form remains, its shadow, the physical body, is maintained. 
But when the light or breath leaves, as at death, then its 
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shadow the physical body must decay and vanish, like as a 
shadow disappears by the removal of the object or the turning 
off of the light which produced it. 

Mankind as minds and their forms through which they 
act live in their shadows, their physical bodies, and move in 
the world of physical shadows, though they do not believe 
them shadows. They seek the shadows which they consider 
realities and are pained, disappointed and broken when these 
vanish. ‘To stop the pain and remain unbroken, man should 
not chase shadows nor flee from them; he must remain in and 
learn of them, until he finds that which is permanent in his 
world of changing shadows. 


To be continued. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE WORKS OF 
SWEDENBORG. 


By NURHO DE MANHAR. 


HERE is only one Being, who, as uncreated and infin- 

| ite, can alone say of Himself—“I am he who is.” ‘To 

the angels he appears only in human form; and 

men on earth bear his image; therefore he said— 

“Let us make man in our own image. Properly, the Lord 

only is man; and amongst all those that he has created those 

are especially men who retain his divine influence. God is 

wisdom and love. In heaven the divine love and wisdom 

reveal themselves in the form of a spiritual sun, which is not 

God, but an emanation of the godhead. The warmth of this 

sun is love, and its light is wisdom. Wisdom is the breath of 
the divine power, and a ray of the glory of the Almighty. 


The spiritual alone is the living; the natural is dead; 
consequently, the one must be created, the other uncreated. 
The spiritual sun has its spiritual atmosphere, which is the 
receptacle of the divine light. The outward circles of this 
atmosphere produced our natural sun, which in like manner 
has its atmosphere. These atmospheres, or active natures, 
decrease by degrees in activity and power of conception, and 
at last constitute masses, the parts of which are held together 
by pressure. This then is that which on earth we call matter. 














THE MIND AND BRAIN. 
By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


OHN HUGHES BENNETT says: “To the eye the 
nervous system appears to be composed of two struc- 
tures, the gray or ganglionic and the white or tubular.” 
Let no one mistake here the ganglionic as meaning 

minutely the sympathetic system. It is used to denote the 
structures of the cerebro-spinal nervous system. Dr. Bennett 
further explains. “The gray matter, when examined under 
high powers, may be seen to be much more vascular than the 
white, composed essentially of molecular matter, in which 
are embedded nuclei and nucleated cells varying in size and 
shape, connected together by a greater or less number of nerve 
tubes, also varying in caliber. The white matter is essen- 
tially tubular. ‘There are also bundles of gelatinous fibers, 
the nature of which is much disputed, very common in the 
olfactory nerve and the sympathetic system of nerves. ‘There 
can be no doubt that some nerve tubes run into the ganglionic 
corpuscles, whilst others originate from them. It is also now 
rendered certain that the same ganglionic cell may receive 
and give off nerve tubes, each having distinct properties; if 
the one conveying the influences of impressions to, and the 
other of conveying influences from, the nervous centers.”’ 

What, then, is the nervous circulation? What reflex 

action has it? Reflection is a counterpart of incidence. If 
I cast a ball aslant against a wall, it will rebound in the oppo- 
site slant to the same degree as I sent it; this is the angle of 
incidence and the angle of reflection. ‘The same force which 
carried the ball against the wall continues into the rebound. 
So, too, the light which proceeds from a mirror or other 
opaque surface is sent on by a continuation of the energy 
which had first transmitted it to the mirror or surface. The 
action which was incident is reflex in the rebound. 

Circulation means the act of moving in a circle; or, in 

other words, in a course which brings the moving body to the 
place where its motion began. We have accordingly the 
various circulations of the blood; the pulmonary circulation 
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by means of the lungs, the systemic circulation through the 
body, and the foetal circulation in the body of the unborn 
infant, with that of the placenta. 

A circle is a figure, the circumference of which ends 
where it began. An arc is a part of a circle. ‘The simplest 
structure approximating completeness is an afferent or cen- 
tripetal nerve joined with an efferent or centrifugal nerve. 
We call this accordingly a nervous arc. ‘There are various 
kinds of these arcs, which we will now describe. The sim- 
ple automatic nerve arc consists of a centripetal fiber con- 
nected continuously with a motor or centrifugal fiber. If 
an impression is made on the free extremity of the sensory 
fiber it immediately produces contraction in the muscular 
fiber, which is connected with or supplied by the motor or 
centrifugal branch. All the force is supposed to be con- 
sumed and no part to remain. 

A simple cellated nerve arc consists of the centripetal 
nerve fiber which ends in a cell or vesicle, from which an 
efferent or centrifugal fiber proceeds. ‘The impression made 
at the free extremity of the centripetal fiber is conveyed to 
the vesicle, from which the influence is carried by the other 
fiber to the muscle to which it is joined. The action is auto- 
matic; and part of the force remains in the vesicle or cell, 
unexpended. 

These two kinds of fiber, sensory and motor, afferent and 
efferent, centripetal and centrifugal, are generally included 
in the same sheath, or neurilemma. Each, however, retains 
its own particular influence, and one nerve never does duty 
for another. 

In the lower animals, those which descend from man, 
and exhibit only parts of his peculiar structure, the various 
fibers are connected by little strands, technically denominated 
commissures. ‘They draw off portions of the influence from 
the centripetal or sensory nerves into the other, and so direct 
it into a new channel. 

Draper explains as follows. ‘Though I have described 
the simple cellated nerve as containing essentially a gan- 
glion or vesicle, it is not to be supposed that such a structure 
necessarily impresses any change on the incoming influence. 
Since, if we irritate a centripetal fiber, muscular motion may 
ensue from propagation of that irritation through the gan- 
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glion, and if we irritate a centrifugal fiber, muscular motion 
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equally ensues, it is quite clear that in the so called action of 
reflection by the ganglion there is in reality no change in the 
influence which has been brought along the centripetal fiber. 
The same impression on any part of the nervous arc, no mat- 
ter on which side of the ganglion it may be made, will produce 
the same muscular result. 

“Such considerations, therefore, lead us to suspect that 
nothing takes place in the ganglion which justifies such an 
expression as ‘act of reflection,’ or ‘reflex action’—terms which 
convey an idea that the influence which passes in the two 
branches of the nerve arc is different, the difference having 
been established or brought on by the ganglion. ‘They con- 
firm the opinion that the ganglion has for one of its primary 
duties, the function of permitting an escape, or the influence 
passing in the interior of the centripetal fiber into new chan- 
nels for the establishment of new results.” 

Accordingly, as has been shown, in the simple automatic 
arc, the impression and the effect are instantaneous. The 
moment a centripetal fiber is irritated, the muscle contracts 
through the influence of the centrifugal branch, and the con- 
traction ceases, the moment the impression is over. When, 
however, there is a cell or vesicle interposed between the 
centripetal and centrifugal fibers, a part of the influence is 
taken up and drawn off into other nerve arcs, or it is held in 
reserve by being carried to a registering ganglion. 

This is a more complex affair, and requires attention as 
such. The typical construction is substantially as follows. 
The various nerve arcs have their two fibers and sets of 
fibers, and the central cell or vesicle in which they meet. 
From this vesicle a fiber or commissure extends to the 
ganglion the function of which is to register impressions. 
This central point of deposit serves to transform temporary 
impressions into permanent ones. In certain jwell known 
instances, the centripetal nerve is involved in a mechanism of 
special sense—as of smell, sight or hearing. ‘Then it is not 
necessary to expend any part of the impression at once; the 
registering ganglion is enabled to retain it all. 

This brings us to the consideration of the common reg- 
ister or center of impressions received by the instruments of 
special sense. The name of this organism has been given 
by Carpenter—that of sensorium. ‘This arrangement belongs 
to the higher races. It connects the existence with antecedent 
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facts, which will at any time and all times exert their influ- 
ence. Ihe element of time thus enters into the matter, and 
here is thinking, at least provisionally. 

We have gone over this ground already and shown that 

back of this structure was not only brain, but mind itself; the 
latter not the product of brain and dependent on its condi- 
tions, but its superior and artificer. ‘The eye is the organ 
of space; the ear, of time. The brain, or the artisan that 
handles the brain, takes note of the two. 
? There are three operations of the nervous mechanism; 
the objective, the subjective and the transcendent. Objective 
ideas arise in external facts; subjective ideas in the registered 
impressions; the transcendent belong to the interior spirit. Of 
these three, all human knowledge consists. 

Plato has given us in the Republic four faculties for 
acquiring knowledge: (1) pure reason; (2) understanding; 
(3) belief, or the knowledge of bodies and their properties; 
and (4) conjecture. He also divides the human mind into 
three parts: the higher reason, the spirit or will, and the 
passional principle, which seeks to explore sensations and to 
pass from one sensation to another. Prof. Draper, despite 
his repudiation of speculative philosophy, has taken us to 
| about the same thing. 
| The ganglion, both of the cerebro-spinal and the sympa- 
thetic system, are treated as the generators of force. ‘This is 
but an hypothesis or conjecture. ‘They store it, and send it 
forth, but except there be life, and that life endowed with 
somewhat of intelligence, the force is not. The nervous 

system has an automatic and in influential mechanism, each 
acting mutually on the other. The will can act on the func- 
| tion of the automatic part and external impressions influence 
the will. This reciprocal mode of action and influence make 
up the details of our life on earth. 
We may accordingly regard the intellectual principle as 
having properties, faculties and powers of its own; and as 
| being acted upon by impressions existing in the optic 
thalamus, and delivered through the intervening fibrous 
structures to the gray or vesicular material of the brain. They 
act on the intellectual principle and are acted upon by it; 
the returning influence, if there is any coming down through 
the white tubular structures to the corpora striata, and sent 
off by its various commissures to particular ganglia, and pass- 
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ing through the inferior strand of the crux cerebri to the 
anterior pyramids of the medulla and by their decussation to 
the opposite side of the cord. 

The average weight of the brain is about fifty ounces in 
men and forty-five in women. The maximum is about sixty- 
four and the minimum about twenty. The functional activ- 
ity of the brain depends on the supply of arterial blood. 
About one-fifth of the whole quantity is supposed to be sup- 
plied to it. It is delivered by the two internal carotid and 
the two vertebral arteries. 

Singular as the fact may seem, the brain is subject to the 
pressure of the atmosphere. The quantity of blood present 
at any time will vary with the functional activity at the time; 
and hence the brain must exhibit analogous variations. [here 
is secured about two ounces of cerebrum-spinal fluid, which 
is rapidly absorbed when any increased pressure is made and 
reproduced when the functional activity is reduced. ‘This 
enables an adjustment to the pressure. We notice the phe- 
nomenon that the brain cannot be brought instantaneously 
to its highest activity. There is time required, a certain pre- 
paratory period to be passed through, for the purpose, as 
we express it, of composing the thoughts. It really is te 
enable the cerebro-spinal fluid to be taken up, so that this 
play of the brain will not be restrained and it will be enabled 
to work at its highest point of activity. 

Pressure is liable to occur to the brain from mechanical 
application or accidental effusion of blood within the skull. 
This interferes with the circulation, and at once obstructs 
functional activity. Yet the brain will permit extraordinary 
liberties with the skull itself. “The Aztecs used to press the 
forehead backward, giving the top-head a greater elevation: 
apparently with little injury to the encephalon. 

Chemical influences will suspend or change the processes 
of intellection. If pure oxygen is breathed, or nitrogen pro- 
toxide, which is more soluble in the blood, these processes 
are greatly exaggerated and ideas will rush through the mind 
in rapid succession and in unusual forms of combination. 
The same phenomenon is witnessed in alcoholic intoxication. 
The lungs, however, are unequal to the effort of removing 
promptly the waste carbonic acid thus thrown upon them. 
The result is narcotization and the stupefaction from the accu- 
mulated poison. Sleep ensues, which relieves in part the 
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demand for oxygen; but if it is not finally supplied, death 
is certain to ensue. 

The natural functions are liable to be permanently 
affected, when the nervous system is thus tampered with for 
considerable periods of time. The white substance of 
Schwann which lines every nerve tube is coagulated and more 
or less impaired; and the various physiological processes are 
more or less affected. Digestion, assimilation and secretion 
are all deteriorated; the intellectual powers are injured, even 
beyond power to recover, and the reproductive energy is cor- 
respondingly perverted. If the tamperer with alcohol, nar- 
cotics and anaesthetics, does not become unprolific outright, 
he is certain to have a tainted progeny, which will often 
cease after two or three generations. Owing to this and other 
causes concurring with it, the sons of fathers thus self-indulg- 
ent are likely to be defective, while the branches of the stock 
perpetuated through the female side will continue in full 
energy. 

It is regarded as an established principle that there is a 
connection between mental power and the quantity of brain 
material; and it is certain that in the animal races there is 
diminishing intelligence as the cerebrum diminishes in size. 
Nevertheless, this rule is very variable. It is also true that 
differences of function are incident to differences of struc- 
ture, and indeed dependent on them. MHence it is very 
necessary to comprehend intelligently the anatomy of the 
brain if we would know well its physiology, and, I am dis- 
posed to add, its psychic energy. We know this much: that 
as much is due to the structural difference of the brain, as to 
its difference of weight. There may be a refinement of tex- 
ture, a higher elaboration, because of which the brain of one 
person may be more energetic than that of another, even 
though its weight may be less. The quality of an article may 
more than exceed the importance of quantity. 

The variations of mental power are too much neglected. 
We are all subject to the conditions of periodicity. At cer- 
tain seasons of the year our faculties wax; at others, they 
wane. Even in every single month we have a period of exal- 
tation and another of depression. These facts do not mean 
disorder, but temporary conditions partly resulting from a 
physiological effect to make up for fatigue and waste, and 
partly to existing facilities for oxidation of the blood and the 
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constitution of the blood in consequence. It is certain that 
where the supply of oxygen is not ample, the power to learn, 
to apprehend ideas and to reason, is abridged. 

I am accordingly, in a qualified sense only, a friend to 
our systems of popular instruction. I do not love herding 
pupils together and doling out to each row a course of study 
precisely alike. I dislike ill-lighted rooms; indeed, I detest 
them. The commingling in the atmospheric emanation of 
each others’ bodies and the breathing of each others’ breaths 
is often an abomination. “I hate to breathe the breaths or 
think the thoughts of other men.” 

In addition to these enormities is the imperfect supply of 
pure air; it lacks oxygen, the polar effect of sunshine, and the 
spiritual quality that quickens thought. To make scholars 
in this way is very hard, and when they are made it is almost 
impossible to find them good for much. As I am only an 
individual, not in office or ever likely to be, I can only object, 
and leave it to others at some future time to find and apply a 
remedy. 

The peculiar configuration of the brain is full of sug- 
gestion for thought. It is double; and even when one hemi- 
sphere is paralyzed, the other will do the work of intellection. 
We jest of Aristophanes that God made the human race 
originally in pairs, the two sexes in one unity of body is more 
than a joke; it is true. Each person is two individuals, as 
relating to right and left, as well as to solar or cerebral sys- 
tem. ‘The two strengthen each other; they often act in 
opposition. We squint, we are one sided, vacillate, delight- 
ing in that which is right, and doing that which is wrong. 
We even carry on double trains of thoughts; our dreaming 
hours are differently employed from our waking time; even 
sometimes, we are one-half crazy and one-half sane. When 
we are intent in one course of thinking, ideas of a far diverse 
nature will come in and require our attention. We are half- 
child, half-adult; half-sage and half-fool; half-saint and half- 
reprobate. ‘The person that can even define this psychic 
mind-made creature is more learned, skillful and profound 
than Apollo himself. 




















RELIGION IN RELIGIONS. 
By CHARLOTTE F. SHEVILLE. 


ONG ere man was able to formulate “I think, there- 
| fore I am,” was he conscious of this fact. In 
this knowledge of his identity, he was also 
vaguely cognizant of a tie which bound him 
to a source other than the physical origin of his being. 
Intangible, elusive and dim as was this knowledge, it 
was nevertheless—innately, inherently—real. ‘The mystery 
of birth, the certainty of death, were the visible factors that 
compelled the most primitive thinking human to know and 
to feel he was related to an Unknown. This relation is the 
cause of the exhibitions of religion, and is really what is 
understood by us—though most incipiently—as “fellowship 
with God.” ‘This makes man to be “God’s expression,” and 
God to be “man’s inspiration.” Hence, the religious intut- 
tion of all mankind is one. This remains, though we all 
forget it. 

All religions have their ultimate in a superior ideation— 
a Superior Being—to which, or to whom one holds himself 
responsible for the intrinsic motive of his acts: be these acts 
the result of fear, the outcome of plannings for personal gain, 
or the cause of straightforwardness in dealing with life’s 
affairs. 

Man can clearly conceive the physical world about him. 
The thinking man finds this to be a world of effects; and he 
instinctively searches for causes. Reason back as far as he 
may, he is always conscious that the original cause is to him 
unknown; hence, in relation to what is beyond his ken, man 
relies on feeling, and on belief. Thus Faith comes to be the 
sub-stratum of his relation to the Unknown: and we doubt 
whether that Unknown is ever really, hopelessly felt by us to 
be the Unknowable: since we are too sure of its being. Faith 
transcends positive knowledge. It does not contradict the 
knowledge which is implied in the Unknown; therefore, 
“Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” This faith in us comes from the within, and 
not from the without. It is the basic, guiding principle in all 
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religions. It is the bottom-rock of our exhibition of our 
religion in all religions. 

One of three things has ever held a leading place in the 
evolution of a race. Each of these leading ideas incorporates 
a search for Truth: they are known as religion, philosophy, 
and material science. Religion expresses the innermost realm 
of one’s self. It assumes multitudinous forms; but we never 
lose sight of our responsibility to that in ourselves, which we 
set higher than aught else; and this tie which draws us, binds 
and unites us to that Higher, is really the manifest religious 
impulse. 

Therefore, religion represents a force: and as such is part 
of the Immanence which is the Eternal. As a Force, reli- 
gion may act for weal or for woe. Its influence is potent, 
mighty. We are all conscious how often has this power acted 
as the slogan for destruction dire in the ties of family life, in 
national and international economics, and as a great legacy to 
futurity. 

Because religion is self existence it manifests both sub- 
jectively, and objectively. Subjectively, it may lead to true 
communion with the That of our aspirations; it also very 
often discards reason and exhibits in guises that seem incom- 
prehensible to a rational mind. Objectively, it may show in 
a wholesome good life; or it may crystallize in forms of wor- 
ship, dogmas and creeds, which give rise to sects, cults, and a 
separation from the common humanity fold. Hence, we have 
so very many forms of religion. 

Religion is not confined to any one status of life, nor to 
any one place. There are no iron bound rules of caste in 
true religion; this the great teachers have ever preached, prac- 
tised and maintained. ‘There need be no mystery in our reli- 
gious throb. It is a part of the God-Wisdom, as is the crea- 
tion of worlds, the evolution of man, and as are the principles 
of Being, but the entire knowledge of these things is as yet 
unknown to us. No one can know the whole Truth; each 
contributes but a very little to the general stock. Religion is 
a part of, a part in our evolution in the Zeit-Geist, the Time- 
Spirit; and, as such, manifests pari-passu with all other prin- 
ciples. These principles of Being become intelligible to man 
very slowly. We are most apt to lay too much stress, too 
much definition, too much final authority on the formulations 
of the past; be that past in the night of time, within historical 
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data, that of our ancestry, or that of our childhood. In such 
a vital thing to his welfare as is his religion, man seems almost 
to have closed his vision to change, or to advancement. 

Unalterable tradition points as clearly to a truth, as does 

smoke to a fire; but the humanity of the past are represented 
by the we of today; we of today are the embodiment of the 
past plus its experiences; so our view of applied knowledge 
must be wider than was that of the past. We cannot be true 
to our destiny, do we not move upward and onward out of the 
nast. 
' Religion trends to the spiritual region, which is the world 
of causes. Since we are functioning on the plane of results, 
which set up causes for future results, we are not apt to be 
minus mistakes, many and grievous, when we set about to find 
the Truth at or near its source. Metaphysics, speculative 
philosophies, take up much of our time, and insidiously crowd 
out and replace that which is nearer to us, and which we can 
assimilate. We mistake information for knowledge, and 
with all our getting fail to get understanding. 

Our inability through our short-sighted intellection to 
distinguish its essence in a principle, is why religion too often 
unbalances mentality. Nilly-willy we reduce all to palpable 
things, and judge from the material standpoint. We reason 
“As below so above.” This dictum is true enough when we 
know the essentials of the “below,” and of the ‘‘above”: but, 
since we know the “below” only through our senses, we have 
a most faulty premise when we affirm of the ‘‘above.” We 
really, therefore, “fail in seeing the forest, since we are so 
busy studying a few trees.” ‘This failing to view religion in 
its entirety causes narrowness of vision, obstinacy of opinion, 
which beget bigotry. 

Progress, evolution in spirituality, make for freedom of 
thought in religion. By spirituality we mean getting nearer 
to the source of Being. We westerners—as a heritage of the 
past—are most tenacious of our religious opinions. In all 
other matters we give opinions their due, in that they are for 
the time being, subject to change as our view-point changes. 
But our religion, being so much a matter of observance that 
was crystallized in our receptive state, makes us faii in self- 
assertion in such a vital thing to us as is our view of applied 
religion. We do not so often choose our religious views, as 
we accept, adopt, and adapt them. 
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“Oriental metaphysics are not valueless; the study of 
them is not wasted time’; the Eastern philosophies have elab- 
orated noble, convincing, and applicable ideas of religion. 
That which deals with all conditions of mankind—in a sim- 
ple and direct w ay—is in the Lord’s Lay, The Bhagavad- 
Gita, ‘Come unto me” is its call. There are no intermedi- 
aries, no ante-chambers on the road to that “me.” ‘The call is 
“come”; but our answer is not “I go.” Needless to try to state 
the many reasons why we fail to heed the behest. 

True religion is intensely practical. We ourselves cre- 
ate a bugbear when we assume such to be not the case. As 
much expect a Board of Health to say sanitary measures are 
not practical in working for the welfare of a community, as 
for us of the 20th century to claim the impracticability of a 
religious life. One needs to be religious from within: our 
foundation being to sense the source of all. 

The true outcome of religion shows itself in saneness. 
Its inspiration is communion with our Highest. ‘The balance 
wheel of this communion lies in the fruitage of good will to 
others, alertness in altruism, and a willingness—a non-shrink- 
ing from sacrifice for the good of the whole. 

These ideas are not Utopian: they are not too advanced 
for the today’s world’s ways:—why? Are we in dire distress, 
we expect—nay exact—such dealings from others. Such 
ideas are as much in our make-up as is the result of the air 
we breathe, and of the water we drink:—they are! But we 
educate ourselves to such a point that talking, not giving, is 
our characteristic. Moral cowardice is not the most distin- 
guishing trait of us humans; we have the courage and strength 
of our convictions, and we do not fail to act therefrom, but 
more than all else have we the civilized educating of getting 
and keeping for self. ‘The lower plane of life is acquiring 
solely for the self, being indifferent to the condition of others 
be they in want; and in being envious of others if they seem to 
have in abundance. 

This communion with God is to feel that the very high- 
est is God and one’s self. It is a rest by the way; a strength- 
ener; a way-shower. Outwardly this will exhibit in acts that 
are built on equity, morality and goodwill to others, attended 
by the controlling force of common sense: for common sense is 
the outcome of the humanly applied Ideation of the Cosmos. 
Neither arrogance, greed, passivity nor envy make for 
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advance in any life. The kernel in religion yields activity, 
and religion is one of the most telling activities of our day. 
Its outward aspect ought to be the life that exemplifies, “Love 
your neighbor as yourself.” The inward source of this 1s, 
“Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, soul, mind and 
strength.” This establishes a co-consciousness with the source 
of Being; for true is it, “The visible is but the emanation of 
the Invisible.” 

In religion, man is but in his childhood. We are all chil- 
dren in the kindergarten of God; and, as children, our be- 
setting hindrance is our inclination for tangible things. We 
are too apt to substitute a form, which hides the essence of 
that for which we seek. Goodness, beneficence and good- 
will are the divine principles which bind us to our Highest 
Source. What belongs to that Source belongs to man: “As 
above, so below.” 

The times in which we live are those of action. ‘Fear 
God and keep His commandments,” implies introspection and 
action. “Fear God” means acknowledging, seeing, feeling 
the divine Presence in all things. “Keep His Command- 
ments,” means to have a pure heart; to attend to our worldly 
duties; to lead a clean life; and to be on the alert to do for 
those who need. 

All mankind represents a struggle to reach God. Some 
are in high places, some in felons’ cells; some are low down 
in the scale of advancement, others far progressed on The 
Path. All have the draw-string,—the religion—which binds 
one to his causal source. 

Living the life of one’s religion gives experience which in 
due time yields its fruit. Keeping in touch with humanity 
acts as a great power. Does a Fagin use this power, many 
boy thieves are the result. Does a man or woman, boy or girl, 
resolve to lead a pure life exemplifying his or her religious 
good, beneficent influences will be set in motion which will 
have their due effects: since no force is ever lost. 

Mere professed creeds and worship for others to see have 
no place in the pure forms of one’s religion. Such things sow 
dissonances in the vibrating chords of humanity. But purity 
of heart, uprightness of purpose, seeking not one’s own, and 
sympathy with others, bring harmony out of this discord, thus 
helping to unify with that That, which is the ever-biding 
That-Is. The brightness which illumines the path of a 
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righteous one, shines by its very own light: such a light shines 
for all to see, and to use. 

One’s religion is the earnest of one’s self. Outward forms 
and formulated assertions go for very little, compared to the 
true Self within. ‘The mind has a thousand eyes’’; hence, as 
is but too evident—there are so, so many forms of Religion. 
“The heart but one’; and that one eye beams with the light 
of Truth that leads to God-likeness. 

In matters religious—as in all responsible ways—one 
must be his own authority. This authority needs enlighten- 
ment as does knowledge in aught else. Earnest, self-persist- 
ent effort to know the true; constant, unwearied, sincere seek- 
ing; seeing the essence in information; striving for equal mind- 
edness in our personal views; all go to make the sum total of 
that experience which is absolutely necessary for each one of 
us, in order to ascend on the scale of being. 

The true Religion in all religions is found in that wherein 
they all agree. ‘hey all agree in Unity; the unity being the 
Infinite, which commands love, reverence, purity of heart and 
motive and action. 

The religious ladder has many rounds; craven fear, self- 
seeking, vain-glory, mistakes, wrongdoings are all steps of 
ascent; but nearing to upper rungs is intelligence guided right, 
sympathy and goodwill for others, and a sturdy willingness 
to do, and to sacrifice for the common good. 





The spiritual man is upright and true, because he is sim- 
ple and single; in him the spiritual or higher self has drawn 
towards it the natural or lower self, and appropriated it. 


God knows no succession of time. His power, his works, 
all that is and can be, according to the divine order is con- 
stantly present to him, and we can form no idea of the creation 
of the world till we withdraw ourselves from the ideas of time 
and space. If we do this, then we comprehend that the 
greatest and smallest part of space are by no means different 
to each other, and the representation of the creation of the 
world will be like that which we have of the creation of each 
individual creature. 



































THE INNER LIFE AND JESUS, THE CHRIST. 
By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD. 
VIl. 


JESU CONSCIOUSNESS AND HIS THEOSOPHY. 


vague it was, the Messiah Idea did not fit into the nar- 

row frame of Jesu life as that is told in the gospels. The 

idea was too big. I said the same thing in the article on 
The Logos. It, too, was too big to be enclosed in an historic 
man. I declared that both these ideas were universal ideas 
and not notions applicable to a human life, however ideal- 
istically that life might be conceived. In the article on “The 
Indwelling Christ” I said substantially the same, and in my 
last article I declared that neither the god-man, the wisdom- 
man, the beauty-man nor the free-man had been realized; yet 
I declared emphatically that you and I knew these four: 
the god-man, the wisdom-man, the beauty-man and the free- 
man and that we knew them from “The Eternal Gospel” 
written on the bottom of the human heart and manifesting it- 
self in subconsciousness; and I said these four could be seen 
in the four gospels, if we knew how to read them. And I 
told how to see them in the central ideas of what is called 
“the primitive gospel,” and how again this “primitive gospel” 
could be found at the center of the four; or, in other words 
that the four were further elaborations of the “primitive gos- 
pel.” In all that there seems to be something contradictory 
or at least something not clear. 

This apparent obscurity I shall now clear away by show- 
ing what I am bold enough to call the real Jesus, and how 
the Christ idea arises. If I shall succeed in showing you 
Jesu consciousness, you shall see how it has been possible to 
read out of it the theology, the philosophy, the esthetics and 
the sociology of the four types mentioned; in other words, 
types of the Christ Idea. 


Rudyard Kipling has told us a story about a Hindu. 


I: the article on the Messiah idea I said that however 
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That story contains a symbolism which I shall make use of. 
Whether or not Kipling intended a deeper meaning into the 
story is immaterial. Whether the story will suggest to you 
what it suggested to me, I do not know. We shall see. Here 
is the story: 

There was once a Brahmin who was high of rank, and 
wise. He was familiar with the Orient’s lore and was as 
clever as a man of the Occident. For many years he had 
been the chief in the Rajah’s council and had adroitly intro- 
duced many methods current in the West, modifying them 
only enough to suit the East. He was familiar with Chris- 
tianity and the various philosophies of the West. The Eng- 
lish government honored him with titles and decorations, 
yet he remained a Hindu at heart and he continued in the 
faith of his ancestors. He was as powerful, as honored, as 
learned and as influential as man can be, yet not wearing a 
crown. 

When he arrived at the age of sixty, he considered his 
work for the community and the world at large to be at an 
end. He resigned all his offices; gave away his riches and 
goods, and refused all honors and glory. He left everything, 
and, poor, unknown, wandering from house to house, begged 
his food, till he finally arrived at the Himalayas, the moun- 
tains of heaven-towering heights. When he arrived there, 
he settled down to meditate on wisdom. Near an isolated vil- 
lage and not far from the eternal snow, he found a deserted 
hut, a former abode of a hermit, like himself, on the road to 
heaven. The women of the village brought him food and, 
as years passed by, he listened to the murmur of the forest 
and the running brook, his thoughts all the while wandering 
with the restless clouds. He tried to bring his own percep- 
tions into harmony with nature’s divinity. He endeavored 
to gather into his soul the many mysteries around him, that 
he might solve for himself the riddles of life. 

The action of this Brahmin is quite common in Brahmin- 
ism. The rule is that a Brahmin shall first be a householder, 
and then serve the community as a father and a fellow laborer. 
After that, when he grows old, he may leave his family and 
all social duties and retire to the jungle to live the life of a 
hermit and try to become a saint. However, I want to illus- 
trate the typical Brahmin and as such I want you to take the 
story. The use I shall make of it will appear presently. 


“\ 4 
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So far Kipling. A European (or American) would not 
have done as this Brahmin did. A story is told to illustrate 
how differently the Asiatic and the European act. At a com- 
petitive examination at Oxford, the problem given related to 
the life and habits of elephants. One student withdrew to 
silence and solitary contemplation, and in due time wrote his 
essay on the elephant from out his own inner consciousness. 
Another student went into Africa and studied the elephant 
at its home, and there he wrote his essay—and won the prize. 
The story is told, of course, to ridicule introspection, and hits 
the point squarely. Introspection can never describe a real 
elephant. But the story is unfair when the problem is of 
universal character. No trip to Africa can solve the theo- 
sophical mysteries of existence. Only introspection can do 
that. 

A Western man, who wishes to understand, takes paper 
and pencil and begins to figure out existence. And in that he 
differs from the man of the East. The Occidental knows 
every tree in the woods and all their parts, but he cannot see 
the woods on account of the trees. The Oriental, on the con- 
trary, tries to comprehend the woods in its totality and to 
hear its fundamental note in his own consciousness, and he 
may succeed. The Oriental sees divinity everywhere in na- 
ture and life, and endeavors to blend cause and effect into one 
whole. Even if he does it only imperfectly, he seeks to feel 
that One Whole and, so to say, see it by inner vision. He 
opens his heart wide and expands its walls that he may em- 
brace the Whole. He drops the idea of a separate existence, 
that he may live in that universal Whole upon which he 
has set his faith. His religion is no mechanical, but a living 
power. He gathers into one synthesis what the Western man 
analyzes and scatters into details. He lives the Inner Life. 
The Oriental, on account of this method, becomes a wise man, 
and full of tolerance. But the Kuropean (or American) be- 
comes a sharp theologian, who splits faith into dogmas, soph- 
isms and paragraphs of confession, a man of details, ignorant 
of his own destruction of living faith. 

A flower has both root, stalk, leaves and blossoms; but, 
separately, none of these constitute the flower. In the One 
Whole, they are the flower. Similarly, a creed may contain 
sacraments, rituals, dogmas and what not, but separately they 
do not make religion. Taken together and with the power of 
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life, they may make religion. It is wholeness, unity, that is 
wanted, and not separateness. 

I will apply Kipling’s story and compare Jesus to this 
wise man, and his disciples to the European or American. 
Perhaps you would expect me to reverse the comparison and 
say that I will compare the wise Brahmin to Jesus. But that 
is not what I shall do. I want to compare Jesus to the Brah- 
min, and I will tell you why. I will even suggest that Jesus 
is a Brahmin, reincarnated. I mean to say that Jesu life 
would fit in admirably as a continuation of a Brahmin’s life, 
if we look upon it as an evolution and not as a miracle—as 
grand psychology and not as history. If studied as such, we 
get a rational foundation for all the high qualities ascribed 
to him, qualities that cannot be accounted for except on such 
a theory—or on the theory of revelation, which is the ortho- 
dox view. Let me show how admirably the theory will work. 
Again, only by comparing his disciples, such as Paul, for in- 
stance, to the Europeans or Americans I have spoken of does 
it become possible to find the god-man, the beauty- man, the 
wisdom-man and the free-man in their reports, and thus to 
see the Christ. 

Jesus was the man who left all—(traditions say even the 
heavenly glory)—and forgetting all glory (his Kenosis), con- 
templated unity, the One Whole. He, too, endeavored to 
hear the father’s voice in the multitudes and to bring his own 
feelings and sentiments into harmony with the grand All 
around him. 

I know that that which I shall say is not the Church 
view, that but few have seen Jesus as an Oriental, and still 
fewer have tried to understand him as such. But it is just 
as I said: Jesus lives exactly on the lines of evolution started 
by the Brahmin. He gives up everything in order to attain 
union with the Father, and he ends his life, first, by that long 
prayer in John’s gospel in which he declares that he has at- 
tained union with the Father; and, secondly, by his last words 
recorded on the cross, which are to the same effect. He rec- 
ommends his spirit to the Father and then breathes his last: 
“Tt is consummated.” All this is in perfect accord. It only 
leaves out the Church doctrine of atonement; but why not 
leave it out? It is only a delusion. There is one more point 
in favor of my theory: that in Jesus there is a new and an 
additional phase of life. He works for the establishment of 
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the kingdom of God. That is, the former Brahmin’s life, as 
a counsellor state is lifted into a higher potential power. 
Jesu life is an evolution, not a miracle. It is an evolution 
from foregone ideas. It is the outward life of a Brahmin 
retold in psychological terms. 

In the course of these articles, I will state what I have 
found from my readings of the gospels. It may be of use 
to you; or, at any rate, it may be of interest. Those of you 
who have dwelt in spirit with the man Jesus and his por- 
trait in the testament, and who have tried to understand his 
character and his way of living, will agree with me when I 
say that, aside from the divine office ascribed to him, he was 
essentially a Quietist and a mystic of a passional order. He 
lived entirely outside “the passing show,” and, as it appears 
from the gospel narratives, he was neither a philosopher nor 
an artist, nor a scientist; it cannot even be said that he was a 
moralist or an ethical teacher. Yet, somehow, we feel that 
the essentials of philosophy, art, science and ethics lie back 
of all his recorded actions and sayings. ‘There is more in his 
picture than it shows. I have endeavored to find a term with 
which to express this state of mind and heart, and I find 
throughout the apostolic letters a term that to me fully ex- 
presses those riches of mind and heart. The term is: “Wis- 
dom of God” or “God-Wisdom,” or as the Greek term is, 
“Theosophia.” It means a wisdom implaated by God, not 
a wisdom about God. Jesus, as I see him, is described as a 
typical theosophist, both from a Jewish, Alexandrian and 
Greek point of view. In the articles to come I will endeavor 
to elaborate in detail the gospel description of Jesus as a the- 
osophist, by drawing all the deductions from the narratives 
that seem to me to be legitimate; and I shall read in between 
the lines what has been left out, for some reason or other, by 
those who have manipulated the ancient manuscripts, or 
whose literary ability was unable to express all they felt. 

I have already shown that the general impression one re- 
ceives from reading the gospels is that Jesus is presented as 
a Quietist. Hea mystic of a passional order, and that I prove 
by the fact evident to all: that his culture is one of the heart 
and not of the mind. The heart enlarges and encloses; it 
embraces. The mind narrows, excludes and separates. There 
is expansiveness over him. Men like Goethe and Napoleon 
felt like painters do under the influence of warm colors; they 
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were excited, stimulated by the quiet glow and subtle influ- 
ence of the gospel stories. Jesus never loses sight of the heay- 
ens and always measures by universals. He never indulges 
in sophistry or argumentation. He never looks through the 
telescope from the wrong end. Again, he in a thorough theo- 
sophical manner disclaims to be good, and ascribes his power 
to the God within him. His individualistic “Il am” never 
sounds separatistic; it always implies a deeper root and union. 
There is an undertone in his actions and words that sound like 
the peculiar and ominous roar from a distant cataract. This 
undertone has the character of another world and it draws us, 
if we will, out of our small every-day pettiness. I have some- 
times thought that Jesu passional nature reverberated with 
the Oriental Chit-Sat-Ananda: Knowledge-Being-Bliss. 

In all his actions and words there certainly is also a 
Quietism that never would send you for wisdom to the mar- 
ket place or counting room; but rather to the desert or moun- 
tain top, where the stream of consciousness runs out beyond 
all the phenomenal and seeks a neace transcendent and a free- 
dom utterly unknown to self-assertion. Like all mystics, he 
sought the mountains and the desert because there only is 
freedom, something a city dweller knows nothing about, nor 
can comprehend. It is true, as the Arabs say: ‘In the des- 
ert one forgets everything; one remembers nothing any more.” 
How could a city dweller understand that the mountain and 
the desert possess a calm and mystical tenderness and a pas- 
sionate serenity? Jesus cultivated these qualities of the moun- 
tain and the wilderness, and they are, as you know, very prom- 
inent in his character. Jesu quietistic theosophy is apparent 
everywhere. He shuns society except when he comes to town 
to do a work, a part of his mission. At all other times he lives 
on the highroad and is, as it seems, a literal symbol of the 
Path. Or he ascends a mountain, another literal symbol: an 
indication of the direction which all traveling on the Path 
ought to take. Or he retires to a desert to pray: still another 
symbol, clearly pointing to self-communion, silence and soll- 
tude. Or he seeks the company of his followers, giving them 
bread or wine, actions even more than symbolical, actions of 
brotherly feeling, actions showing the interrelationship of 
all members of the human family. 

All these actions are the actions of a true man, a theoso- 
phist, one who has experienced the God—one who has recov- 
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ered the results of his past incarnations. Translating all these 
characateristics into one phrase, and putting some fire into that 
phrase, 1 see the god-man in these actions. 

Let me point out one side of Jesu life, very characteristic 
of him and thoroughly Oriental, a characteristic resembling 
those of the wise man in Kipling’s story. Of the forty re- 
corded parables of Jesus, the twenty-three are direct nature 
parables; the others relate to social and economic life. Over 
those twenty-three nature parables there is a powerful magic 
that draws the listener to communion with the immanent deity. 
Because of these nature parables and the communion with the 
deity they created, Jesu disciples could understand the theos- 
ophy of the designations he put upon them, when he told 
them that they were the light of the world; and they instinc- 
tively saw their correspondence with the fowls of the air and 
the lilies of the field, and such emblems became to them verit- 
able facts and lessons, which could be learned nowhere else. 
The method was Oriental, but the lesson one for all time and 
ages. In these names there is that union for which the Brah- 
min went to the jungle to search. 

In none of the Jesu parables do you see any hell or hear 
words of eternal damnation. Even in the most severe, you see 
a divine smile and you hear a call to come up higher. A 
profound humanity colors them all. That, too, is both Ori- 
ental and theosophic. 

Jesu mountain teaching is so significant. He hailed from 
Galilee, where they saw little of sacrifices of bulls and goats, 
such as in Jerusalem. Neither do his teachings speak of sac- 
rifices or offerings. On the contrary, he emphasized that men 
should worship in spirit and in truth. In Galilee and on the 
mountains they did not set their thoughts upon rams and bul- 
locks, they looked to the surrounding mountains and cried out 
in the words of Isaiah (44.23) : 


Break forth into singing, ye mountains, 
O forest, and every tree therein. 


Jesu mind and heart must often have trembled with 
ecstasy when he, early in the morning, ascended the limestone 
cliffs behind and above Nazareth and, during the day, fol- 
lowed the sun’s course over the heaven and across the country 
that lay before him. An imaginative youth and a man full 
of poetic sense, as he was, would by such a scenery be builded 
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into a god-wisdom that would permeate all his teachings and 
acts. And it did. It kept his soul open to God and it ap. 
pealed mutely to men’s sense of union. The scenery told more 
than the law, that “the righteous shall shine forth like the 
sun,’ and that became an echo which followed all Jesu elo- 
quence. I am sure you will allow me to see the wisdom-man 
in such a life. What else is wisdom, if it is not seeing the in- 
finite in the finite? Such scenery does not give intellectual 
lessons like a college professor. It does that which is far bet- 
ter: it informs itself in us. It makes for likeness; it trans- 
forms. 

Bathed in the light, Jesus saw from the cliffs the hill- 
sides clothed with golden gorse, acres of blue lupins or purple 
salvias, fifty varieties of clover in flowers, cream colored cis- 
tus and lilies of greatest variety and profusion. No wonder 
Palestine has been called “the garden of Eden run wild with 
flowers.” Do not colors reflect temperaments, and would not 
the colors I have described mature his views of the character 
of man? Flowers are so many visible heartbeats of mother 
nature. Would they not attune his heart to the universal 
harmony? Flowers arouse a yearning pensiveness. Would 
they not stir the sense of the Messiahship that was brooding 
in his mind? It seems to me the Eternal Gospel must have 
been read by Jesus on such days. On such days Jesus was no 
Hebrew; he was an Oriental of deeper nature. 

From the cliffs Jesus must have seen many a rainbow: 
“That everlasting sign that shall not be cut off.” The ancient 
Greeks thought of the rainbow as the daughter of wonder 
and brightness. A profound thought this: the rainbow a 
daughter, a woman! What theosophy! Could the imagina- 
tive Jesus see that showery arch and not recall Ezekiel’s 
vision of the rainbow (Ezekiel 1), which was “the appear- 
ance of the likeness of the glory of Jahveh” and out of which 
came the four living creatures? “The glory of Jahveh’” 
(Kabod), called Shekinah was the dwelling of Jahveh, also 
a feminine characteristic. Again, a profound theosophy. 

Both the Aryan and Semitic mind saw by means of the 
rainbow something feminine. Did they see the universal 
God as Mother? Did Jesus? I have no doubt he did. No- 
body can live outdoors and from a mountain see a rainbow, 
without being profoundly stirred and without realizing the 
most ancient religious mysteries. Here is one of the points 
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where I for one can meet Jesus and join company with him. 
When he talks about the universal God as Mother, I know 
what he means. He means beauty. On his trips to the moun- 
tains he was the beauty-man. 

From his mother, Jesus must have learned that the He- 
brews called thunder “the voice of Jahveh,” and in his out- 
door rambles in the mountains he must have heard the thun- 
der quite often. There is something personal in thunder, 
as you must have observed, and a man so pure and simple in 
sentiment as Jesus would no doubt speak aloud when the 
thunder rolled out its deep voice. The Rig Veda contains 
hymns to the thunder, and the twenty-ninth Psalm celebrates 
the voice of Jahveh in the storm. Both the Aryan and the 
Semitic mind worship that voice. Perhaps this idea and maj- 
esty of a thunderstorm filled Jesus when he cleansed the 
temple and swept out the bad influences of selfishness, as 
swept out all the bad influences of miasmic selfishness, like 
a thunderstorm clears the atmosphere. Anyway, his act at 
the time was the re-assertion of natural order. And he stands 
forth in that dramatic scene like a nature-power, rather than 
asa mere man. He seems to me to be that free-man I de- 
scribed in my last article. 

Need | continue these pictures to show how Jesu char- 
acter is nature taught and nature true? If so, think of him 
and his elevated character in comparison with a starlitnight. 
A starlit night is the most impersonal aspect of nature. The 
stars know absolutely nothing of human interests. Whoever 
fell in love with a star? Nay, 


“Die Sterne, die begehrt man nicht, 
Man freut sich ihrer Pracht!” 

| The stars—we do not desire them; 
We glory in their splendor! ] 


They seem to care for glory only. They draw you up 
out of yourself and leave everything else behind. They will 
speak to you of spirit, but of nothing else. Of all stars, the 
evening star seems to sound the spirit of warning, and the 
morning star is the spirit of expectancy. Possibly Jesus 
thought of himself as the morning star, which is the name 
of the Christ in the Apocalypse (XXII.16). I think he did. 
Under the stars the man Jesus disappeared entirely. Great 
abstractions alone took possession of him. In sublime trans- 
formations he became the Christ. 
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I see further proofs of Jesus being a nature-man and of 
the theosophy that lies hidden in the many names given him 
in the ancient writings. When the old authors found paral. 
lels between him and objects of nature, we may be sure that 
they are not far from the truth in seeing him as a nature- 
man. If they did not feel the correspondence, they would 
not all so unanimously characterize him in the same manner. 
He is called the sun and a star, light, a stone, a rock, fire. 
water, a tree, the vine, a lamb; in short, comparisons have 
been found with elements from all the kingdoms of nature. 
I have found two hundred varied names of that kind. And, 
characteristically, Jesus himself uses similar names for his 
disciples and followers. Surely we cannot explain this phe. 
nomenon except in cosmological terms. He and his follow- 
ers were thought of as nature-forces and not as mere men. 
And the mystery connected with these men appears when we 
see the worship of the sun, of stones, of fire, of animals, trees 
and so forth, transferred to them in the form of a profound 
respect and reverence and a devotion almost divine. Where 
his followers before had seen merely the element fire, they 
now placed him, the man, but called him a living fire; and 
so with water, Jesus became the living water, the living bread. 
Such methods are Oriental and gnostic, and his disciples be- 
came nature worshippers after a gnostic model. 

This fact of cosmology entering so forcefully into Jesu 
life is altogether too little understood and valued. Let us 
remove the life history of Jesus from mere biography into 
cosmology, and not only will Bible reading become some: 
thing new, but it will be most fascinating and instructive. In- 
stead of dealing with irreconcilable historical data, we get 
elastic spiritual truths and theosophy. But nature is double, 
is “one against another,” said Sirach’s Wisdom. In the Gita 
Chrishna shows his hideous form. In the Upanishads we 
hear of Siva’s dark and terrible other half, Durga. Greek 
mythology is full of Sirens, Gorgons, Medusas, and the like. 
All these are personal forms of nature’s illusive faces, such as 
the Orient saw them. 

Jesus knew all these features very well. In the recorded 
“temptations” he unmasked them under the name of Satan 
and refused to be caught in the illusions of existence. Did 
he not turn sharply on the woman who touched him? Did 
he not destroy the unfruitful figtree, an emblem of untruth? 
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Does not the story about the tares in the wheat show his per- 
ception of evils and false principles? Are not the tares cor- 
poreal loves that choke the plants of heavenly growth? Was 
he not always wide awake to the mental and moral perver- 
sion of truth among the Pharisees and Scribes? Look at all 
these forms of wild, unchecked and dangerous features of 
nature, and you shall see that also on that side Jesus is a 
gnostic, a theosophist, an Oriental, and a type of the Path. 
Look closely at these dark and dangerous features of life, 
and you shall find that the effeminate Jesus of theology be- 
comes a strong Christ of Theosophy. Let me remind you of 
the comparison I drew in my article on “The Indwelling 
Christ,” between the seven powers in Jahveh mentioned by 
Isaiah and the seven nature-powers described by Jacob 
Boehme and the seven proofs of the indwelling Christ. The 
evolutionary process there described finds further amplifica- 
tion in the relationship of the Christ to the wild and danger- 
ous features of nature and all I have thus far said. 

Try to read the Gospel stories as descriptions of nature’s 
banquet or table set with beauties made out of eternal thoughts 
and mixed with everlasting love, and you will find yourself 
at a sacramental table and discover the Christ as the host, 
the Christ whom you wish to know. The peculiarity of the 
Gospels is that all nature’s impersonal phenomena have been 
made personal, and transcribed under the name of the life 
and deeds of Jesus. ‘The Gospels are nature pictures person- 
ally told and personally acted before you. They are a con- 
tinuous story of the psychic life at large, but embodied in the 
narrative about Jesus. Each of the four story tellers seizes 
upon the element lying nearest his own temperament, hence 
the general picture, the Eternal Gospel, is colored in a four- 
fold way. Read those four men: the god-man, the wisdom- 
man, the beauty-man and the free-man in the acts and scenes 
I have described. That will be a thecsophic reading of the 
Gospels. You will, indeed, I declare, understand how it is 
that Jesus can be called the “Revelation of the Father’—how 
he is called the “son of God”—and all the other mysteries. 
Theosophists read all myths that way. All wisdom people 
do it. Jesus himself read nature and the old records that 
way, and that is why the narrative about him satisfies our 
deepest search for wisdom when read with such a key. 

I see Jesus attuned to the universal harmony when I con- 
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sider that he as Christ chose the silent mountain for his place 
of prayer; the wilderness for his rest; the Mount of Olives 
for his favorite resort, and the boat on the lake of Galilee for 
his pulpit, and the grasses, the sunsets and the harvests on the 
fields for his texts. 

Thus far I have shown Jesus from his nature-side, as a 
re-incarnated and enlarged Brahmin. The Brahmin was 
human and so was Jesus. I will now try to describe him in 
his work as human and attempt to set forth the theosophy of 
man, the true self-realization which is a God-realization. As 
truly as he was a son of nature, so he was also a son of man. 
You have understood the one aspect, now you shall see the 
other. 

Palestine is not a land for lotus eaters; it holds no “mild- 
eyed melancholy” and “no tenderly curving lines.” It is a 
land of toil, keen thought and high light. It breathes truth 
and life. Its rocks are sharp and irregular, demanding fore- 
sight and allowing no indulgences; carelessness in travelling 
is very dangerous. And Jesus, seen as a man, is just like the 
country that bore him. A tradition tells us that Jesus never 
smiled. How could he? To make a living, men were toil- 
ing all around him. The atmosphere told him in the lan- 
guage of the Brahmin: 


‘Learn patience from the earth, 
(thy field and dwelling place). 
The plough tears through her heart, 
but she repays’t with grace.”’ 


Sacrifice was the secret and he learned it soon. What 
kind of sacrifice? Death? No! The social gospel Jesus 
taught did not spell death, but life. Nay, his country taught 
him a higher sacrifice, that of living. ‘To live is to a theoso- 
phist, like Jesus, a perpetual sacrifice. ‘To sacrifice is not to 
die, but to live. Also in this is Jesus an enlarged Brahmin 
and represents the evolution of an idea. 

Life to a mystic is a perpetual ploughing up of the heart, 
and he is a brave man who does not retire to a monastery, but 
stays in the world. Jesus did not run away from life; he 
stayed and made his life a contribution to the general fund of 
human understanding of its mysteries. Buddha before Jesus 
had given an example upon living, as a perpetual sacrifice. 
Traditions tell that he was entitled to Nirvana, but preferred 
to be born to a life for others. Long before Buddha another 
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master had taught that the gospel of salvation was to till the 
soil and give it an opportunity to be fruitful. ‘Tilling kills 
the creeping things of evil that attack life, and it destroys all 
poisons. Ihe plough is like the surgeon’s knife. It tears 
through the heart of earth, but repays with grace! Another 
form of Zoroaster’s gospel was to keep the wells clean, to 
give the hungry to eat and the thirsty to drink. In other 
words, his gospel was a gospel of “ good will” and social 
service. And Jesu gospel was also a “good will,” as the 
angels sang at the time of his birth; and his life was one of 
social service. You see readily the Oriental family likeness, 
and Jesus formulated his theosophy, as his historian has re- 
corded it, by “going about doing good.” In all this lies the 
power of the kingdom of heaven he preached. 

Jesus was a theosophist who had the will to live in order 
to love, to exemplify brotherhood. He was a man of the 
heart; not a philosopher, but a doer; not a preacher, but a 
Presence, an incarnation of his own theosophy. Such a life 
spells Salvation. 

But Jesus was not only a nature-man and a man of the 
human; he was something more, and, in that “something,” an 
Inner Life man. John, the apostle, whose heart-beats were 
strong like those of Jesu heart, has reported that Jesus once 
declared that he and the Father were one, and the same 
apostle has also recorded the so called highpriestly prayer 
of Jesus which breathes a tender relationship of union with 
the Father. That report of union contains the central idea of 
the Inner Life, of Theosophy, of all Mysticism and Orient- 
alism at their best. 

I have now, I trust, set your thoughts in a direction that 
proves the assertion I make: that the Gospels must be read as 
theosophic documents, as gnostic treatises, as mysteries, and 
not as historic records. ‘They are sublime instructions in God- 
wisdom but neither philosophy nor science nor theology. 

If we wish to learn blacksmithing, we do not pay a land- 
scape painter to instruct us, but go to a blacksmith. If we 
wish to study Shakespeare, we go to Shakespeare’s works and 
not to a cook book. If we wish to study Christianity, we 
ought to go to the Christ of the Gospels, the Epistles, and all 
the ancient theosophists. Alas! 


“In Greece, every Stoic was a Stoic, but in 
Christendom, where is the Christian?” 
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And now about Jesu disciples: I said before in quot- 
ing Kipling that they did not act like their master, by simply 
living as he did in immediacy, or in their feelings, without 
reflection. They tried hard to understand him and in that 
endeavor arose those various Christ types I have already men- 
tioned: the god-man, the wisdom-man, the beauty-man and 
the free-man. I said Christ types, not Jesu types, and did 
so consciously, because of a psychological law. You cannot 
transfer a living man into any kind of literary form. Life is 
of a kind absolutely different from literature and its kind. 
A living man, passing through a human mind, comes out of 
that mind as an idea, as a picture, as a resemblance, but not 
as a living man. At best, we get a suggestion of the living 
man, but no more. If we want the living man, we must instil 
the idea, the picture, with life, if we can. If we cannot do 
that, we get the picture and no more. A biography is a life- 
less conception, an abstracted something, but not the person 
intended. You have all had the experience when reading a 
biography of a person you knew personally that you found 
the biography true only in parts, and that especially when you 
infilled the description with life. 

According to this law there is a vital difference between 
the man Jesus, who lived with these men, and the man they 
described. ‘They only resemble one another like reality and 
copy and no more. And, if the disciple who attempted to de- 
scribe the living man Jesus had what may be called an orig- 
inal idea of that living man, an idea of his own, which accord- 
ing to him was the main characteristic of Jesus, he would 
naturally draw his biographical picture according to that 
idea. Psychologically, he could not do otherwise. All art 
expression is temperamental, of course. 

This accounts for the four different gospel views. They 
are analytic descriptions, or detailed views, made to answer 
for whole views. And the four views we have are the god- 
man view, the wisdom-man view, the beauty-man view and 
the free-man view, according to the peculiarity of the writer. 
We have other views, too. The lives of Jesus by Edersheim, 
Renan, Farrar, Geikie, and all the rest of them, are all 10- 
dividualistic. And that is not so bad, after all, if they were 
not theological; but they are, and thereby they have become 
carricatures. They are like the hodge podge of the average 
newspaper reporter; not views descended from spirit; not 


psychology. 
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None of the traditional views of Jesus are any more than 
Jesu views in the faintest way. They are Christ views or 
mind-views. According to the writer’s disposition he pre- 
fers his Christ-view or not. Paul preferred his own view, 
his Christ-view, as 1 have shown in a former article. To 
him Jesus was temporal and local, but Christ was universal 
and eternal, and why? Because Jesus had passed out; but the 
mind, that had conceived and manifested Christ in Paul, was 
manifestly eternal. 

As for ourselves, that law of mind and its working must 
be supreme. Christ must be more to us than Jesus. Jesus 
himself intimated that his own personality would fade away 
when he said: ‘The things that I do, ye do also, and greater 
than these, because | go to the Father.” 

If I now continue to follow up the suggestion I made, 
that Jesus was a re-incarnated Brahmin, and say that the 
Jesus | have pictured as a nature-man is a natural sequence 
of a former Brahminical existence in the jungle, or a man who 
first revives in his subconscious mind and who then adds a 
life for the benefit of others to that revived subconscious- 
ness, then | can account for Jesus of the Gospels, but not for 
Christ of the Epistles. This then was Jesus. 

To account for the Christ, I must proceed with an analy- 
sis of the ideas in the minds of the disciples. I will draw 
some illustrations and you shall see how the analytic mind 
of the disciple changes a life idea and thought into an abstrac- 
tion; and how the disciple’s mind creates a totally different 
conception—unawares. Living with Jesus, the disciple per- 
caved a human nature; but in describing it, it becomes a 
divine spirit because the disciple’s enthusiasm oversteps the 
natural bounds. It is always so with love. In enthusiasm, 
love magnifies and creates ideals out of straw. Jesus is to 
him a do-er; but reflecting upon doing, the disciple is 
led to think of motives for doing, hence his description comes 
to lay great weight upon thinking, and Jesus at once becomes 
Thought, which is, as I have before explained, Christ. Again, 
Jesus was an actual man to the disciple, and, as you cannot 
possibly reproduce the actual man, you are bound to present 
the ideal one. Again, the disciple saw Jesus heal the sick 
and, psychologically correct, his mind immediately jumps to 
the conclusion that Jesus is health; again a Christ idea! If 
the disciples had any gnostic vein in them, and had heard, 
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as of course they had, the Essenes and Therapeute teach the 
life on the Path, they, in conversations among themselves, 
would say that Jesus walked on the Path and taught the 
truth and lived the life. Giving an idealistic turn to those 
ideas, they would read, as we do read in the gospel, that he 
was the Way, the Truth and the Life. These abstract ex- 
pressions no longer mean Jesus, a man, but Christ, an ideal. 
Jesus once called himself the son of man, an expression that 
could not have conveyed a clear idea to any of his personal 
followers, because the idea of humanity was not a current 
idea in those days. But the idea of being a son of God was 
very common in those days, both among the Jews and among 
the heathens. The disciples must have had that idea in 
their minds and the substitution of it for the incomprehen- 
sible ‘son of man” is most natural. ‘ihe disciples were, how- 
ever, totally unaware of the radical change in designation and 
its far-reaching consequences. ‘They laid the foundation for 
theology where they innocently meant to write down a bio- 
graphical note. 

I think | have now given illustrations enough. You have 
seen the principle and method on which the nature-man of 
Palestine becomes the Christ of the Bible and of ‘Theosophy. 
What is the gain? What is the loss?: Really there was no 
loss, simply because the real man Jesus could not be given 
us. The gain is immense. We have gotten a theosophy, a 
theosophy with a personality at the center. And we can use 
it. Howr How shall we use the Gospel descriptions and 
the Epistles’ abstractions? I will show: 

They tell us that we should read the Bible with prayer. 
I say so too! If the Bible is inspired, as it is claimed, then no 
petition will open it; only inspiration will do it. Hence, 
we must procure an inspiration. And how to do that? Do 
as those did who wrote the sacred records, and as all do who 
write something worth while: They procure absolute silence 
and solitude and then they look into the cups of white lilies 
and drink their purity, and they breathe red roses’ smiles. By 
so doing they inspire; they draw in a breath from the Lord’s 
table set with bread and wine, and that is prayer. 

Those moments of silence and solitude are holy. The 
white lilies are innocence and the red roses are an uplifted 
heart. 

Another way to inspiration is to taste recollections of 
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midsummer night's dream, breathed upon a quiet heart by 
winds that blow towards the rising sun. Or more prosaically 
put, get up early in the morning when the subliminal self is 
most active and not yet disturbed by the noisy day. At that 
time, as at no other, you may perceive waves of color from 
a world not of time and space. Masters, of course, have in- 
spirations at will and need not wait for the spirit’s visita- 
tion. 

A Japanese would be a good teacher if you sought one. 
Here is a Japanese motto that explains why and how. It 
reads: ‘Should one ask, ‘What is the very spirit of Yam- 
ato?’* tell him, ‘It is as the perfume of the wild cherry blos- 
som in the Morning Sun.’ ” 

The motto is not only most exquisite in its spirit, but to 
say that wild cherry blossoms in the morning sun is the per- 
fume of the land of Yamato is not only literally true, but 
ideally true, too, which the reader of its history will know, 
and experience will reveal. 

Jesu disciples, whoever they were, and whatever were 
their names, whether they ever saw him personally or not, 
have translated their Yamato into cherry blossoms; they have 
translated a personal appearance into poetic conceptions. In 
spite of their poor education and faulty language, their nar- 
ratives abound in epic poetry, lyric strains and dramatic 
scenes. ‘hey have built their master a temple with living 
walls, a temple that reproduces itself wherever a poetic soul 
enters it. It is a temple the worshipper takes away with him. 
That living temple is also an expression for Jesu conscious- 
ness and an excellent illustration upon his theosophy. 

In showing Jesus as a nature-man, I have placed him in 
a landscape famous for its light and colors, and thereby I 
have placed him in the category of the beauty-man I spoke of 
in my last article. Kor the present, I have chosen that side of 
a nature-man’s life, because light is co-ordinate with life, and 
light and beauty go hand in hand. Light and life are to each 
other like inner and outer, and vice versa. We get life by 
means of light. Life needs light for its existence and does 
not thrive without it. I have also chosen that side of his 
life because, to all Eastern people, light is most essential and 
most prominent in their theosophy, nothing else excepted. 
Light is sacred in the East. They know that all religion de- 
pends upon light and that all religion is originally light. 


*A province in Japan. 
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Brahm and Elohim are the unknowable deity, the essen- 
tial life, to a Brahmin and to a Hebrew, respectively; but 
Indra, the god of light, and Jahveh, the Almighty, are the 
co-ordinates to the same people. Light is to both the expres- 
sion of life. 

On the theory that Jesus was a re-incarnated and ad- 
vanced Brahmin, I see him essentially as a man of light, or, 
if you wish, a god of light. I claim that his subliminal self 
was intensely awake to light, and all that which light means 
in Palestine. He would naturally see the teachings given him 
in childhood confirmed in outward nature, and they were 
raised to a higher potential power by his subconscious mem- 
ory of past births. What he saw around him would awaken 
past teachings and recollections, and these would under the 
new surroundings assume new forms just as they also did. 
Had I time and leisure, | would draw parallels between his 
Palistinean ideas and teachings and his Hindu, Brahminical 
recollections. But the undertaking would lead away from 
my present purposes. 

He, the re-incarnated Brahmin, formerly a worshipper 
of Indra, the most powerful of all the gods of India, the god 
of light, must have been singularly struck with the teachings 
he received, when he read and heard it sung in the Psalms 
that “the lord is my light” (Psalm 27.1), and when he re- 
peated these words: “In Thy light shall we see Light.” It 
is not to be supposed that he repeated those verses without 
sense or thought. They struck deep chords and awakened 
sympathies. 

Again, all kinds of people and nations of various reli- 
gions passed through Galilee, and many were settled there at 
his day. Inquiring about these people’s religion, he would 
learn that all religions of Western Asia were religions of 
light, and he would hear of and see worship of light again 
and again on distant hills. The ancient light worship was 
not extinguished in his day, and the Romans about him culti- 
vated Jupiter and his worship of fire, flame and light in 
numerous temples upon the mountains. 

How much or how little a Hebrew he may have been, 
we know not. His so called genealogy is most uncertain. But 
this must not be forgotten; that the influence of the soil, the 
climate, the food supply and the surrounding culture played 
a most important factor in his development, together with 
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the law of karma, of heredity. All these worked most power- 
fully, both physically and mentally and Jesus was no excep- 
tion to such influences. 

Galilee was not Judaic to any large extent. On the con- 
trary, in the time of Judas Maccabezus, about 164 B. C., all 
the Jews living in Galilee were transferred to Jerusalem, 
and thus rescued from the gentile conquerors who oppressed 
them mercilessly. How Jesu family came to be in Galilee 
at the time reported is a mystery and not explained by his- 
tory. Moreover, we know that Galilee, after the transference 
of the Jews to Jerusalem, was filled up by people from the 
East, by Assyrians and Iranians especially. We know also 
that these colonists were forced to adopt circumcision and 
the Mosaic law by Aristobulus in the year 103 B. C. These 
Judaized Assyrians and Iranians were called Itureans. They 
became Jews by religion, but were not Jews by race. Any- 
body with any knowledge of ethnology and the history of 
social manners and customs can guess what character Galilee 
had from that time on. It was Judaic in form and no more. 
Essentially it was heathen. And the point I want to bring 
out is the relation of these new settlers to the subject of light. 
They all revered light, and in all probability there were many 
fire-worshippers from Irania among them. To this day Gal- 
lilee is full of legends relating to fire temples and remains of 
fire altars can be found on almost all its hills. How could 
a receptive youth like Jesus escape such an influence? Impos- 
sible! And we know that the Jews in the South did not con- 
sider the Gallilean a real Jew. I have said enough to war- 
rant my assertion that Jesus means light.* 

In further confirmation of my claim, I ask: ‘“‘How is 
it that Jesu chief disciple, the beloved John, teaches us ‘to 
become sons of Light?” (XI1I.36). Did he invent that teach- 
ing? Is it not much more reasonable to suppose that he was 
so taught, and that his master taught hime The lesson of 
light is repeated in numerous teachings in the New Testa- 
ment. ‘’ake your concordance and turn to such passages, and 
you shall see for yourself. Paul’s letter to the Ephesians is 
full of such teachings; for instance, no matter in what sense 
you take the word light, be it either physical or spiritual, I 
advise you to put the word “light” were you have been ac- 


*l am not denying the church doctrine about Jesus being Life. I have for the 
present nothing to do with that doctrine. 
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customed to read “life” in Christ theology. By so doing 
you will in an easy way transform religion into esthetics, and 
that will be an immense gain. ‘The new age has no more use 
for the doctrine, “the will to believe.” Nowadays we must 
swing ourselves out of mere faith into certainty, and certainty 
means light. 

Let me now add to what I said about Jesus as a nature- 
man and the study of his life as a nature-life. Study this 
nature-man as a man of light, or, if you wish, as a god of 
light. By so doing you shall see him as the same beauty- 
man I spoke of in my last article, and get a rich theosophy 
out of your study, and you shall be able to go back to the 
churches who first taught you and teach them how little they 
know and that they search for their Lord in the grave in vain. 
Fie is not there. He is risen! 

One word more: You may accept my words about this 
nature-man, Jesus, being a man of light, and then feel that 
something is lacking in my description of him. You may 
suddenly recollect from your readings the general impression 
you received, that pointed to a strong pessimistic or at least 
to a prevailing melancholy in him; and it may seem to you 
that you cannot harmonize that with the light idea. Very 
well! I will meet your question before it is asked. 

We read that he left the others in the evening and went 
into the woods to pray, as was his wont. When he thus went 
apart, and when he saw the last reddish rays of daylight dis- 
appear from the distant treetops, he must have felt the chill 
that comes with the colder light at that moment. If you 
have had that experience, you know what he thought and 
felt. He felt the vast solitude that settles upon a human heart 
at that moment. And he thought on the Inner Life plane. 
And when the aloneness increased, and when the darkness 
lay heavily upon the trees and gloom wiped out all lines of 
the landscape and the sighing wind reached his ears, what 
else could happen than that this melancholy of aloneness 
would make him feel “homeless,” only a wanderer here, and, 
if ever a smile during the day had been too frivolous, the 
present situation would destroy it. If the day made theos- 
ophy, the night did it, too—but a different one. 

The most characteristic name for night is “between the 
lights.” The night may be holy when the stars arise; the 
night may be fearful, dangerous and full of madness, but 
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nevertheless the night is nothing more than “between the 
lights”; just a moment between the flaming bounds of day 
and the silent whispering of the day’s decline; an idea of un- 
certainty; an idea conveying the impression of fleetness, of 
no abiding place. The night is no more. 

By all these impressions he was isolated from all that 
which is incidental and ephemeral. And all these isolations 
were baths of renewals, baptisms preparing for the coming 
day’s light and its sanctity. If you want to understand Jesu 
melancholy, read it in connection with his worship of light. 
It increases his sense of the Infinite, and his prayers in the 
night you can be sure were confidences. In all this I see Jesu 
theosophy and lines of his consciousness. 

Again I say study Jesus as a nature-man, a light-man, as a 
beauty-man, and you shall know his theosophy and have 
glimpses of his Inner Life. 





All substances bear the impress of the Infinite. Matter 
has, though it comes from God, nothing divine, but it prob- 
ably has from the spiritus, that which in it is divine and has 
retained it in the transference, that is to say, life or a striving 
after reproduction. 


The unconfined, the infinite, has its seat in the spiritual 
sun, as in its first emanation; so that these things exist in 
unlimited number in the created world. And it thence comes 
that in the world we scarcely find two creatures alike; for 
God is infinite, and contains an infinite number of things in 
himself. From this proceeds the natural sun, the fire-sea, 
which has the spiritual sun for its prototype; and still more, 
the vast variety of material existences in this world and of 
spiritual being in the spiritual world. As the being of God 
consists of love, it follows that love is the life of men, and 
wisdom the nature or the existence of this love. Love is the 
soul, life is the spirit or the inner ban, who consists of two 
powers—understanding and will. The life of man consists: 
in his love; and as his love is constituted, so is his life. 








PSYCHE AND PNEUMA. 
By Dr. W. W. WILLIAMS. 
THEIR ORIGIN AND RELATIONSHIP. 


“Tt is dangerous to show man his resemblance to 
animals without at the same time pointing out to him 
his own greatness. It is also dangerous to show him his 
greatness without pointing out to him his humble origin, 


and it is still more dangerous to leave him in ignorance of 
both.” ( Pascal.) 


THE FIRST ATTEMPTS AT PHILOSOPHY. 


NE of the most important and interesting questions 
that have attracted the thoughtful attention from the 


remotest times, is that of the Psyche, or human soul, 

its origin and destiny. As soon as mankind began to 
investigate into the nature of things, to observe the motion of 
the sun and planets and stars in the firmament that appeared 
like a magnificent vaulted canopy above him, then began he 
to exercise his reasoning faculties in order acquire knowl- 
edge respecting them and to formulate a philosophy that 
would enlighten the understanding and explain his relation- 
ship to the visible universe, of which the earth on which he 
lived appeared to be the center. There were, however, in 
the early periods of human existence, circumstances that hin- 
dered him from acquiring that knowldge of external phenom- 
ena that is necessary for the basis of philosophy and science. 
Man’s time, owing to the exigencies of his physical body, was 
too much engrossed and drawn on in obtaining those supplies 
of food and clothing indispensable for his welfare and well- 
being. This was the chief duty and most important business 
of his life in the pursuit of which he slowly and gradually, 
whilst thus engaged, became possessed through observation, 
reflection and comparison, of a fund of knowledge in connec- 
tion with the phenomena of nature that enabled him to wring 
from her something more than a bare competency to satisfy 
his daily wants and necessities and thus provide against the 
contingencies of the future. By this means, the lessons 
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learned and experience utilized and applied, greatly contrib- 
uted to endow and enrich mankind with that wisdom and 
science which, in proportion as it is intelligently employed 
and directed, emancipates man from the thraldom of matter. 
So that he becomes not its slave, but its master, through the 
understanding and right application of its forces and the laws 
by which it is controlled and governed. Hence the chase, 
cattle breeding, agriculture and other rural employments 
were the chief subjects of consideration, giving scope and 
range to those faculties of observation and the exercise of 
those powers of intellectual apperception and intuition which 
form the chief elements in the progressive development and 
civilization of humanity in general. 

This being the case, man’s first philosophical concep- 
tions of nature and the universe could not be otherwise than 
very rudimentary, imperfect and fragmentary in character, 
and his notions of the causes of things more the offspring of 
imagination than of intellect, giving rise to those poetical 
fancies and personification of natural powers and forces that 
form the basis of Mythology in the incipient stages of human 
existence. It was the period of the world’s childhood, with 
its dreams, its visions and fancies, that cheered and delighted 
and soothed and assuaged the tedium and the montonous 
routine of daily life, making smooth its rugged and devious 
pathway. Dreams, however, have their awakening; visions 
fade gradually away and old thoughts, notions of fancies 
fleeting in duration, give place to higher and clearer percep- 
tions of life’s great facts and realities that excite and demand 
the exercise of higher intellectual powers than those which 
characterize the days of childhood. Growth and develop- 
ment are the expressions of the great law of progress prevail- 
ing throughout the universe, and each creature and animated 
being, in order to preserve its own existence and enhance its 
welfare and happiness, must conform itself to its rule of life 
or become extinct, there being no other alternative for it. 

Having reached the table land of humanity, when the 
evolutionary law governing his physical and psychical growth 
became quiescent, if not abrogated with respect to his per- 
sonal form, mankind became impelled by an invisible and 
unknown power to scale the mount of transfiguration and 
purification, and ascend upward and onward, the spiral of 
his destiny towards the unknown and unimaginable beyond. 
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Henceforth ceasing to be a dreamer, man becomes a thinker 
and reasoner and, following intellect more than sentiment, 
seeks to divine the origin of things, asks the why and where- 
fore of them, and so becomes a philosopher, a student of first 
principles, a searcher after a higher knowledge and wisdom 
respecting the origin, the prima materia of the universe, out 
of which, as a tree or flower, it has come forth in all its beauty 
and magnificence. It was a puzzling question and almost 
beyond the mind of man, as it was then, to solve. Centuries 
of meditation, of patient observation and reasoning, were 
needed ere any intelligible answer could be given or any 
definite exposition could be formulated. 

Thales, a native of Muletos, in Asia Minor, who lived 
about 640 B. C., was the first to give an answer. Though 
taking great interest in political life and its problems, he 
found time in his moments of relaxation and after the dis- 
charge of his public duties, to concentrate his thoughts upon 
the origin of the physical universe. His conclusion was, that 
Water was the Arche or first principle of all things, that out 
of this element the beautiful fabric of the creation had origin- 
ated and come into existence. He looked around and deeply 
observed the innumerable transformations and changes, such 
as birth and death, growth and decay, hue and color, of form 
and shape and size. He asked himself: what is that invari- 
able something of which these variable things are the acci- 
dents and qualities, or, in other words, what is the beginning, 
the principle of things? ‘This was the great question that 
absorbed his thoughts and, as he clearly perceived, until it 
was answered there could be no real advance either in science 
or philosophy. It was not strange that he concluded water 
or moisture was the principle of all things. From childhood 
he had lived near the sea and gambolled upon its sandy beach 
or reclined upon the neighboring ciiffs, gazing upon the blue 
expanse of water stretching out before him, or listening to the 
inarticulate sound of its wavelets rolling and coming towards 
him. At even, he beheld the red and fiery sun sinking in the 
west into the cool and all-embracing bosom of the all-engulf- 
ing ocean. ‘Turning to the earth and examining its constitu- 
tion he found water and moisture everywhere and observed 
that without it, all forms, of man and bird and beast, as also 
of plants and flowers and trees, soon drooped and withered 
away, and he therefore concluded that the element of water 
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was the beginning of all things. In so doing he has been 
regarded as an atheist, an imputation unworthy of those who 
have advanced it. 

Thales was a physicist, a natural philosopher and founder 
of that method of inductive reasoning that has opened the 
way for the advancement of science and led to the wonderful 
and magnificent discoveries in the wide domain of nature. 
Cicero in referring to him states: he held that water was the 
beginning of things, but that God was the nous or mind who 
created them from water. In his days theology as a system 
of philosophy existed not and the idea of a creative power 
or mind, as we regard the Divine Being, had not then loomed 
up on man’s intellectual horizon, owing to reason which will 
become manifested in the course of our after remarks. For 
this reason Thales could not rightly be termed an atheist, for 
he, along with his contemporaries, had not reached to that 
stage of science as to conceive any formative principle either 
as power or intelligence by which the primal moisture was 
created. 

Respecting Thales’ aphorism, “‘water is the beginning of 
things,’ Plutarch, in his Placita Philosophorum, outlines his 
reasons for adopting this opinion. First, because natural 
seed, the principle of all living things, is humid, whence it is 
highly probable that humidity or moisture is also the prin- 
ciple of all other things. Secondly, because all other kinds 
of plants are nourished by moisture, without which they perish 
or decay. Thirdly, because fire, even the sun itself and the 
stars, are nourished and supported by vapors proceeding from 
water, and consequently the whole world consists of the same. 
Such was the new era in the history of philosophy that owed 
its origin to Thales who, besides being esteemed as the first of 
the world’s seven sages, is honored as the father of philosophy, 
for he was the first in Greece that furnished and contributed 
to a true method and opened a new path for the investigation 
of nature and the discovery of truth. 

Ere proceeding further, we transcribe a few of his most 
remarkable apothegms that have been collected and handed 
down by ancient historians and writers: 

“The Divine Being,” he affirmed, was a “Kardiognosites” 
or Knower of the human heart. “The world is animated. 
Its soul is God who, diffused through every part, penetrates 
it by his divine virtue through the element of water. The 
swiftest of things is the mind, for it overruns all things.” 
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Once asked: “What is most difficult? ‘to know one’s self,” was 
his answer. “What, most easy? ‘to be ruled by another, 
What is sweet? ‘to follow one’s own will.’ What most divine? 
‘that which hath no beginning nor end.’ How shall a man 
live justly? ‘by avoiding what he blames in others.’ Who is 
happy? ‘he who hath a sound body, a rich fortune and a con- 
tented mind with an agreeable disposition. It is hard but 
good to know ourselves, for that is to live according to nature. 
Study not to beautify thy face, but thy mind. Learn and 
always teach better things.’ ”’ 

The philosophical doctrine of Thales did not long retain 
its hold over the development of the Greek intellect. The 
current of human speculation that had begun to flow, welled 
into the minds of other thinkers who rendered themselves 
more and more perceptive of higher truth than their prede- 
cessors, and as time progressed other philosophical thinkers 
appeared, each having their own peculiar views of the origin 
of things, altogether differing from the conception of Thales. 
One of these, Anaximander, the philosopher who first 
announced the famous axiom, “A nihilo, nihil fit,” From noth- 
ing, nothing can proceed. He argued and taught that the 
prima materia or substance must be infinite to be all sufficient 
for the limitless variety of created things surrounding us. 
Taking Thales’ dictum respecting water, he asked himself the 
question, why this element should be preferred to the others, 
air, fire and earth, seeing that it along with them were all 
finite. “By so doing,” he said, “you make a thing or part of 
the universe infinite, eternal and unconditioned.” There 1s 
great diversity of opinion as to what Anaximander meant by 
the term, the Infinite. With him creation is the decomposi- 
tion of this Infinite which some philosophers of modern times, 
such as Hegel and Victor Cousin have also maintained, 
though in different words. They say that creation is God 
passing into activity, but not exhausted by the act; or, as it may 
be otherwise expressed, creation is the mundane existence of 
God. Finite things are but the eternal motion, the manifes- 
tation of the All, the quantification of it. 

The next great teacher and philosopher in succession to 
Anaximander was Anaximenes, at first a friend and disciple 
and promulgator of his teachings. In his speculations regard- 
ing the origin of the universe, he maintained that air, not 
water, was the prima materia and the great vivifying principle 
of created things, and that into which they would at last 
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become resolved. In fact, he considered it as the living Deity 
because it was ever in motion. Wherever he went, there he 
felt its motion, both on land and sea. Turning within him- 
self, he was conscious of influences moving him in a manner 
he could not divine the why and how, something more 
ethereal than himself, invisible but ever present. He was at 
a loss to term it, and in his extremity named it soul, for he 
believed it was part of the air without him and therefore he 
imagined and concluded it was the beginning of things. This 
opinion, as a philosophic writer says, “though it may be con- 
sidered as absurd as those of his predecessors, was a step in 
advance, through its conception of a higher principle, founded 
on the analogies of the soul, rather than of a seed owing its 
birth and growth to water.” 

These opinions and notions of the origin of things did not 
long retain their hold on the popular mind and soon became 
obsolete and supplanted by others speculations and ideas, one 
of which promulgated by Heraclitus, a native of Ephesus and 
founder of the Eleatic school of philosophy and distinguished 
by his profound study of nature and the general laws of the 
universe. His writings were held in great repute by his con- 
temporaries. He taught that fire is the great principle of 
every thing, for out of fire all things are made and into it 
all things will at last be resolved. 

Similar teaching is found in the second Epistle of Peter, 
III. 10. “The heavens shall pass away with a great noise and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also and the 
works that are therein shall be burned up.” Fire becoming 
condensed, groweth humid and becometh water, and water 
condensed burns into earth. According to Clemens Alazan- 
drinus, Heraclitus taught that the universe is not made, but 
was and ever shall be an ever living fire. The world and 
everything in it shall be dissolved in a final conflagration. 
From these statements, some writers have conjectured that 
Heraclitus had been in Persia and became there acquainted 
with the doctrines of Zoroaster respecting Ormud and 
Ahriman, for there is a marked similarity between the tenets 
of the Fireworshippers and those which Heraclitus broached 
respecting the origin of things. 

Such is the brief outline of the beginning of philosophy 
and its first teachings concerning the nature of things. They 
were but tentative efforts of the human mind to solve the 
riddle of the universe. Through lack of scientific knowledge 
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and a true method of investigation in the study of nature, the 
conclusions arrived at were crude, erroneous and unsatisfac- 
tory and gave rise to more personal questions, such as: What 
am I? What is the rationale of my own existence? What 
the great object of human life? In the order of the kosmos, 
where does man come in? Whence has man come and whither 
goes he? These important questions, of the greatest interest 
to the future welfare and happiness of humanity, gave rise to 
psychology, a science which, of all others, if not the chief, is 
the most related to the development and progress of mankind 
generally. For, as has been said, the greatest study of man- 
kind is man himself, and this neglected and ignored 
becomes the slave and not the lord of circumstances and, in 
his ignorance, never finds the thread that lead him out of 
the intricate and perplexing mazes of life’s vast labyrinth, 
into the bright and broad domain of nature of which, if he 
but knew it, he is its inheritor and ruler through the endow- 
ment and possession of his inherent mental powers and spir- 
itual forces. Failure in becoming such rests with himself 
and is greatly owing to apathetic and wilful neglect of exer- 
cising his prerogative, to think and to know. For knowledge 
is power and gives light and life, but ignorance induces weak- 
ness and mental debility which terminates in loss of self- 
respect, the last infirmity of mind. 

Though psychology has been the subject of investigation 
and the study of philosophers from the remotest times, includ- 
ing such names as Plato and Aristotle, and’ though treaties 
innumerable have been published respecting it, yet it fails 
to attract general attention as a system of philosophy, influ- 
encing the conduct of individual daily life. It is almost in 
the same predicament as were the sciences of astronomy and 
chemistry during and before the middle ages. Before thev 
could progress, they had to discard and rid themselves of 
erroneous notions of celestial mechanism and the elementary 
principles of matter, and begin using the inductive system 
of philosophy based upon the observance of facts, that result 
in raising man to a higher pinnacle of knowledge, thus giving 
him a truer and more accurate conception of terrestrial exist- 
ence and his own position in the universe. Owing to imper- 
fect inductions of human nature and the lack of knowledge 
of the real facts of man’s lowly origin and first appearance 
on the earth plane, psychology as a science, from the first, 
was vitiated and became practically useless and unsatisfactory 
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in explaining the mysteries of human life and destiny. Through 
ignoring, if it did not altogether overlook the existence of the 
pneuma or the Higher Ego or Self, and its connection and 
relation with its “alter ego’ or lower self, the soul or psyche, 
man, was at first regarded as a dichotomy, or a dual composi- 
tion of body and soul,” “soma and psyche,” but respecting the 
pneuma, the noblest and divine part of man, without which 
they could not have originated or continued to exist, its entity 
was unknown or, if any notions prevailed respecting it, they 
were most obscure, shadowy and dubicus in their character, 
so that it became pushed aside and had to take a back seat in 
philosophical speculation. As a subject of investigation it is 
yet regarded by savants as a ferra incognita, an unknown and 
unexplored domain of knowledge, or accounted as a “vox et 
nihil praterea,” a mere word, a meaningless expression; and 
so pneumatology or science of the spirit or Higher Self is still 
a desideratum. 

Had it been otherwise, had the trichotomy or threefold 
nature of man—body, soul and spirit—been recognized and 
rightly taught, had investigation been directed towards the 
higher and diviner part of human nature, the great majority 
of those puzzling and perplexing theological theories, and 
questions respecting original sin, the source of human deprav- 
ity and its transmission, would never have been broached; 
and the history of Christianity, instead of being a fearful and 
terrible record of sectarian controversies, distinguished by 
religious and rancorous bigotry and giving rise to sacerdotal 
persecution, to autos da fe and to the inhuman and fiendish 
institution of the “Holy Inquisition,” to the usurpation of the 
church over the mind and conscience, would have proved a 
splendid chronicle of spiritual science, a narrative of spiritual 
life, unfoldment and progress, attended with that true knowl- 
edge of self, which, when it is once grasped and assimilated, 
frees man from the thrall of superstitition and installs him in 
his true and legitimate position as the high priest of nature 
expounding its majestic symbols and divining the import and 
meaning of its wondrous and mysterious hieroglyphics. This, 
however, cannot, will not be realized until humanity becomes 
enlightened concerning itself, cognizant of its Higher Self, 
its divine part, through and by whom alone can come to it 
those truths of the higher life with its laws of forces and their 
operations, by the understanding and wielding of which, man 
ascends in the scale of existent being and accomplished his 
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destiny, the end of his creation; that is, the union and blending 
of the divine and human within him, when, as St. Paul states, 
“God shall be all and in all, and He shall reign forever and 
ever.” 

That such a consummation, apparently so incredible, so 
visionary and transcending all human thoughts and ideas, 
has not been generally accepted and recognized as the raison 
d’étre of the created universe when we consider that, possess- 
ing no true or perfect philosophy of their pneumatical nature 
or spiritual constitution, the great majority of mankind 
throughout the world, live and die and pass out of it, alto- 
gether ignorant and unconscious of the existence of their 
individual pneuma or higher self, and the relation between it 
and themselves. For ages past has this ignorance of the 
divinity within prevailed and, notwithstanding the teachings 
of Christianity, continues to the present time. Human life 
taken in the aggregate is psychical, not pneumatical in its 
character; in other words, is a soul existence and not a spiritual 
life. So long as there is lacking a true philosophy, and man 
lives on in this deplorable ignorance, there can be for him no 
true progress or advancement in civilization which, as may 
be gathered from the remains of extinct nations in all parts 
of the world, is liable to revert to that state of savagedom 
through psychic deterioration, out of which it first arose and 
came forth. 

Many and various have been the theories elaborated 
respecting the origin of man, including the Chaldean myth 
that he was formed from a drop of the divine blood which, 
after being mixed with clay from the ground, became a living 
man; and also the allegorical account in the book of Genesis 
that states, he was formed from the dust of the ground and 
that after the breath of lives (nephesh chayim) had been 
breathed into his nostrils, he became a nephesh or living soul. 
There is also the Deucalian myth, that men were formed from 
stones. [hese with many others, two of which we shall pres- 
ently consider and advert to, in connection with the doctrine 
of evolution, have been put forth as explainations of man’s 
origin—which has proved a “questio verata” and, after ages 
of philosophical speculation, remains an unresolved enigma. 





To be continued. 








CHOICE EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
By F. G. D. 
ZSCHOKKE’S GIFT OF SECOND SIGHT. 


F the many remarkable faculties common, it has been 

() said, to human beings and animals, not the least 

interesting is that termed second sight. ‘The distin- 

guished Swiss novelist and writer, Zschokke, was 

gifted with it and in referring to it, he states: I am almost 

afraid to say a word upon this subject; not for fear of the 

imputation of being superstitious, but lest I should encourage 

that disposition in others; and yet it forms a contribution to 
psychology. So to confess: 

“Tt is acknowledged that the judgment we form of stran- 
gers on our first meeting them, is frequently more correct than 
that which we adopt upon a longer acquaintance with them. 
The first impression which, through an instinct of the soul, 
attracts one towards or repels one from another, becomes after 
atime more dim and is weakened either through his appear- 
ing other than at first, or through our becoming accustomed 
tohim. People speak, too, in reference to such cases of invol- 
untary sympathies and aversions, and attach a special certainty 
to such manifestations in children, in whom knowledge of 
mankind by experience is wanting. Others again, are incredu- 
lous and attribute all to physiognomical skill. But of myself, 
ithas happened to me occasionally, at the first meeting with 
a total stranger, when I have been listening in silence to his 
conversation, that his past life up to the present moment, with 
every minute circumstances belonging to one or other particu- 
lar scene in it, has come across me like a dream; but distinctly, 
entirely, involuntarily and unsought, occupying in duration a 
few minutes. During this period, I am usually so plunged 
into the representation of the stranger’s life, that at last I 
neither continue to see distinctly his face, on which I was idly 
speculating, nor to hear intelligently his voice, which at first I 
was using as a commentary to the text of his physiognomy. 

“For a long time I was disposed to consider these fleeting 
visions as a trick of the fancy; the more so that my dream- 
vision displayed to me the dress and movements of the actors, 
the appearance of the room, the furniture and other incidents 
of the scene; till on one occasion, in a gamesome mood, I nar- 
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rated to my family the secret history of a seamstress who had 
just before quitted the room. I had never seen the person be- 
fore, nevertheless the hearers were astonished and laughed and 
would not be persuaded but that I had a previous acquaintance 
with the former life of the person, inasmuch as what I had 
stated was perfectly true. 1 was not less astonished to find 
my dream-vision agreed with the reality. 1 then gave more 
attention to the subject and, as often as propriety allowed of 
it, I related to those whose lives had so passed before me the 
substance of my dream-vision, to obtain from them its con- 
tradiction or confirmation. On every occasion its confirma- 
tion followed, not without amazement on the part of those 
who gave it. 

“Least of all could I myself give faith to these conjuring 
tricks of my mind. Every time that I described to anyone 
my dream-vision respecting him, I confidently expected him 
to answer it was not so. A secret thrill always came over me 
when the listener replied, “It happened as you say’; or when, 
before he spoke, his astonishment betrayed that I was not 
wrong. Instead of recording many instances, I will give one 
which, at the time, made a strong impression upon me. 

“On a fair day, I went into the town of Waldshut accom- 
panied by two young foresters who are still alive. It was 
evening and, tired with our walk, we went into an inn called 
the Vine. We took our supper with a numerous company at 
the public table; when it happened that they made themselves 
merry over the peculiarities and simplicity of the Swiss, in 
connection with the belief in mesmerism, Lavater’s physiog- 
nomical system, and the like. One of my companions whose 
national pride was touched at their raillery, begged me to 
make some reply, particularly in answer to a young man of 
superior appearance, who sat opposite and had indulged in 
unrestrained ridicule. It happened that the events of this 
very person’s life had just previously passed before my mind. 
I turned to him with the question, whether he would reply 
to.-me with truth and candor, if I narrated to him the most 
secret passage of his history, he being so little known to me as 
I to hime That would, I suggested, go something beyond 
traveler’s physiognomical skill. He promised, if I told the 
truth, to admit it openly. Then I narrated the events with 
which my dream-vision had furnished me, and the company 
learned the history of the young tradesman’s life, of his school 
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years, his peccadilloes, and, finally, of a little act of roguery 
committed by him on the strong box of his employer. I de- 
scribed the uninhabited room with its white walls where to the 
right of the brown door there had stood upon the table the 
small black money-chest. A dead silence reigned in the com- 
pany during this recital, interrupted only when I occasionally 
asked if I spoke the truth. ‘The man, much struck, admitted 
the correctness of each circumstance, even of the last, which | 
did not expect. ‘Touched with his frankness, I reached my 
hand to him across the table and closed my narrative. He 
asked my name, which | gave him. We sat up late in the 
night conversing. He may be alive yet. 

“Now I can well imagine how a lively imagination could 
picture, romance-fashion, from the obvious character of a 
person, how he would conduct himself under given circum- 
stances. But whence came to me the involuntary knowledge 
of accessory details, which were without any sort of interest, 
and respected people who for the most part were utterly 
indifferent to me, with whom I neither had, nor wished to 
have, the slightest association? Or was it in each case mere 
coincidencer Or had the listener, to whom I described his 
history, each time other images in his mind than the accessory 
ones of my story, but, in surprise at the essential resemblance 
of my story to the truth, lost sight of the points of difference? 
Yet I have, in consideration of this possible source of error, 
several times taken pains to describe the most trivial circum- 
stances that my dream-vision has shown me. 

“This strange seer-gift manifested itself only occasionally, 
quite independently of my volition, and often in relation to 
persons in whose history I took not the slightest interest. Nor 
am I the only one in possession of this faculty. In a journey 
with two of my sons, I fell in with an old Tyrolese who trav- 
eled about selling lemons and oranges, at the inn at Untertrau- 
erstein, in one of the Jura passes. He fixed his eyes upon me 
for some time, joined in our conversation, observed that though 
I did not know him, he knew me, and began to describe my 
acts and deeds to the no little amusement of the peasants and 
astonishment of my children, who it interested to learn that 
another possessed the same gift as their father. How the old 
lemon merchant acquired his knowledge, he was not able to 
explain to himself nor to me. But he seemed to attach great 
importance to his hidden wisdom.” 








A MODERN OAK OF DODONA. 
PART II. 
By M. G. B. 


(Concluded from page 115.) 


on the bosom of infinite space, I rejoiced and felt no 

fear. Boundless depth held its myriads of worlds. 

Here and there I traced a river of light that flowed 
into view and was presently lost again. One such that fell 
down as a cataract falls held a rainbow of color in its trans- 
lucent depths that glowed and sparkled with an indescrib- 
able joy of life and color that sang me the song of home. 
“Earth, I bless thee; rejoice, I come,” it sang in divine har- 
mony and I longed to return for I knew that was the way 
back. But a mighty power held me, and in my conscious- 
ness was born the thought, wait and behold! 

I looked, and lo! as the mist steals up from a low-lying 
valley, whose coming and source you see not, yet whose bil- 
lowy form shapes itself to sight, and shuts out all familiar 
marking of the way, so I saw a mighty angel come whose 
flowing garments of ethereal substance swept across the fir- 
mament, dimming in its far flung folds the brightness of the 
starry worlds, that erstwhile hung there as living gems. In 
her arms was an ewer of gold from which she poured forth 
a silvery stream of water that rose and spread into an ocean 
of mist. Its great billows, flowing out through all space, en- 
veloping and interpenetrating atom and world alike gave 
form and substance to all. The vibrant wave reached me, 
penetrated every atom of my being, thrilling me with new 
life and making consciousness to potentialities of undreamed 
truths. 

“Hail! Mother of the Great Sea,” I cried, and I te- 
joiced. 

In the midst of my joy I heard a sobbing as of much sor- 


| FELT the “everlasting arms” beneath me and, lapped 
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row and a voice moaned: “Is it for this I have blessed all 
created things?’ And I looked and saw in the midst of the 
Great Sea a serpent whose sinuous form stretched out and 
curved in strong folds encircled worlds as if to crush them 
in a living thing of evil portent born of the Blessing. From 
its lifted head came a hiss that echoed through all the created, 
even the call of self will. Then came an angel of might and 
power and trod the head of the serpent under his heel. In 
his right hand was a flaming sword, fused from the light- 
ning’s breath, and on its glittering blade were set three great 
stars, one beyond the other, as jewels. With one hand raised 
toward the upper firmament he thrust into the serpent the 
sword, unto the first jewel star, until its light was dimmed by 
the upstarting blood, and the sword sank no further. Now 
the angel and the sword and the beast were three. 

“Bring forth the scales,” he cried. 

There came two, bearing the great scales, and they stood 
one at each side thereof; and they two and the scale were 
three. The Mighty One drew forth the sword and the blood 
flowed out thick and black into the one scale-pan; and, as it 
fell, it was like in shape unto a human heart with a yawning 
rent. 

Now he who stood on this side by the filled scale held 
in his hand a rod graved with the mystic signs, while he who 
stood on that side held, rolled together, a parchment scroll 
of life. He put the scroll into the empty pan and they 
weighed them one against another; and the scale of the blood 
went down, down, quivered and stopped. Then he who stood 
on this side put forth the rod and touched the rent heart, 
and fire glowed within it and consumed it; but no flame came 
forth, only a smoke as of incense burned in a temple, whose 
odor was as of frankincense, myrrh and costly spices. 

Now the rod and the blood and the scroll were three. 

As the rent heart was consumed, the balance adjusted it- 
self anew. By degrees they came one over against the other 
and stood, and the fire died into ashes. “It is well,” cried a 
voice. “Put now thy hand in and take thence thy jewel.” 

I put in my hand and took out from among the ashes a 
“Pearl of Great Price,” and its beauty was beyond compare. 
I hid it close in my bosom and was content. I rested. The 
peace that passeth understanding was mine. The etheric 
breath was laden with perfume as from a garden in Paradise. 
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Gradually the mist of the great sea became illumined with a 
tender glow of lambent light and with it came a strain of 
harmony, growing louder as the light brightened, until | 
knew that many souls were approaching, singing: ‘Holy, 
holy, holy art Thou, Oh Lord, most high God, whose glory 
fills the universe, from everlasting unto everlasting, whose 
mercy existeth from eternity unto eternity.” 

They came, each with his jewel set upon his forehead, 
and the light flowed out from them. I looked upon their 
glorified faces and rejoiced greatly. Some I knew and some 
| knew not, but they hailed me “Brother,” saying: ‘Come, 
the Master calleth for thee,” 

There was one among that throng to whom my soul had 
clung on earth, whose going had seemed to take a portion of 
my being. She came close and joined herself with me and, | 
when the throng of souls took up the march, still voicing 
the harmony of praise, we two were the last. She taught me. 

The Master dwelleth in thick darkness, which is only the 
blinding light. It is only the fully purified vision that can 
know it to be light. Those whose jewel cometh out of the 





ashes of the great scale heareth the call of the Master. It is 
by the light of the jewel that one finds the way, for it is in- 
deed a “lamp that burneth,” and “the righteousness thereof 
goeth forth in brightness.” 

As she taught, the bonds of love were knit anew and I 
praised God for our re-united lives. Looking upon me with 
infinite tenderness, she said: ‘We must fulfill the Law. Fol- 
low the Light.” 

Soon I began to note the darkness increasing, as if a twi- 
light were falling, and they who went before with their songs 
of praise were gently enwrapped from my view. As veil after 
veil fell between us, the song grew fainter, until the darkness 
was silence. We two were alone for a little space, and I, 
filled with awe, knew within my conscious soul that she, too, 
must be left. I grieved not, yet, when she loosed her hold 
upon me; I grasped a fold of her garment and stayed her. 
Gently she spoke: 

“Each must walk the Path alone. It is the Law. Fol- 
low the Light of thy Jewel.” | 

She blessed me and walked apart. The darkness hid 
her. TI stood amid the thick darkness trembling with awe 
and fear. No sight, no sound, no touch; alone, before this 
wondrous power of silence. 
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As a little child that wakes to fear in the night and cries 
to its father, so 1 cried, “Adonai!” and the jewel in my hand 
gave me light for each step and | went onward. 

I could go no further; struggle as I would, I could not 
penetrate the impalpable wall of power before me. My - 
jewel lost its ray. I worshipped in spirit and in truth. 

“Adonai, Master, show me the Way that I may walk 
therein”; and my ray of light came again. 

I toiled forward. The darkness stood as a wall upon my 
right and on my left and closed in behind me as I went. The 
silence was full of whisperings, that I heard yet knew not 
what it spake. My trembling feet brought me at last to a 
portal, fast closed. The light of the jewel in my bosom filled 
me with ecstasy, glowing through me as it were molten gold. 
Words came: “Holy! Holy! Holy! Lord of Being, who was, 
who is, who shall be, whose mercy endureth from everlasting 
to everlasting. Blessed art Thou! Adonai, what wilt Thou 
have me to do?” 

Like unto the rushing sound of many waters was the 
rending apart of the portal, revealing a light as of a thousand 
noondays’ brightness; not dawning, but pouring a flood-tide 
of brightness that I stood not before, but fell as one dead, and 
lay unknowing beneath it. 

“Brother, why sleepest thoue Awake, O soul, to thy heri- 
tage.” 

Thus aroused to consciousness, the knowledge of poten- 
tial power became individual understanding. As the dawn 
is first a breath, then a shadow, then a glow that becomes the 
day, so consciousness became merged into realization. 

I arose and stood upon my feet, yet as one blind, for I 
saw not for the brightness. 

And the hand of power touched mine eyes, and I saw 
One in the likeness of a man “clothed with light as a gar- 
ment,” and I scarce could bear the brightness of him. 

I beheld a great mystery. 

He was the shining center, whence flowed the rays of 
nine-fold beauty—the scale of Being that transcends the scope 
of the human eye. 

I saw Him stand girt round with the Living Powers— 
to the East, to the South, to the North, to the West—the 
powers of darkness under his feet and above his head the In- 
effable Glory. I bowed down in awe and trembling and in 
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deep abysses of the silence of my being came the realization, 
“THOU ART THAT.” 

Words were not. 

Thought was no more. 

The immensity was the All. 

The All was Being. 

The Life answered to the life, the less to the greater, and 
trembled toward absorption. 

A voice cried from the silence: “Eat now of the Bread 
of Life.” The shining one stooped and put between my lips 
a tiny leaf from the Tree, and when I had eaten it I was filled 
with the Passion of Sacrifice. 

“Not I, but thou, my brother,’ my soul cried. Self was 
not, only necessity; and the agony of it was very great. 

Again came the Voice: 

‘Take now thy drop from the river.” 

It fell upon my parched tongue, a drop that became a 
cooling draught of living water, whose grateful sweetness 
flowed through all my being as Peace. 

“My Father! Thy will is my will, my will thy will.” 

Once again came the Voice: 

‘Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 

Looking on “the Pearl of Great Price,” I found engraven 
there the signature. I saw, and knew my sonship. The atone- 
ment was made; the true breath of unity was added unto me. 

“My Father, Thy will is my will. Suffer me that I re- 
turn to work for my brother man.” 

Deep within the abyss of Being grew the Word. 

“Tt shall be and One shall go with you. Go, bless, bless 
and curse not, for whom thou blessest I will bless, or if thou 
curse, I must curse. Beware! In blessing thou art blessed; 
in cursing, thou art cursed.” 

I speak not of that quiet awakening to the world of sense 
and sound that was mine. Words fail for that hour of calm 
beatitude and bliss. I can only feel, not speak, the blessed- 
ness of that awakening. Silent, motionless I looked upon the 
earth with a new sense of love, a new perception of all sen- 
suous things, a new book of knowledge, a new heaven and a 
new earth within my consciousness. I watched the stars go 
down and humbly whispered to myself: ‘Thou and I art 
one.” I heard, in rapt peace, the sighs of the shadows of the 
night fleeing before the coming dawn. I felt the life of the 
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first faint flushings of the moon. Over and over my heart 
murmured brokenly: “My Father, our Father, my Brother.” 

From the dew-laden earth to the empyrean heaven—from 
the tiny insect, chirping at my feet, to the regenerate man, 
wrapped in the bliss of realization—all, all, in the One. 

Facing the morning sun, emblem of the Central Light, I 

blessed all created things; spoke Peace to all tentient beings, 
while resolved that it should always be morning in my soul, 
that my greeting should be of Peace, that my parting be a 
blessing from that sunrise until the Great Sunrise of Eternity. 

“Bless, bless, and curse not, for whom thou blessest I 
will bless; whom thou cursest, I must curse.” 

“Bless, bless, and curse not.” What a charge for a mortal 
man to keep! 





A HIEROPHANT’S PRAYER TO THE SUPREME. 


By NURHO DE MANHAR. 


enkindle in the hearts and souls of all men the desire 

to become possessors and followers of thy truth, so 

that rejecting olden errors from their creed, they 
may assume the sword and shield of thy religion and enroll 
themselves together under thy banner. May they awaken 
unto the brilliant splendors of thy light; may they arise and 
come forth under thy blessed auspices; and forming a sacred 
band for the propagation of thy word, may they so valiantly 
persevere in imparting knowledge, and be so fraternally 
united in thy cause, that they may brave all dangers, and 
endure any martyrdom, relying on thy good law and promise 
never to be broken that they shall have thrones and crowns 
of light hereafter, who shall have aided to diffuse thy light 
on earth. Amen. 


() H Divine One, all-wise, all-perfect and all-beautiful! 











THE GREAT CARAVAN. 
A TALE OF THE ANCIENT TRAVELER. 


TRANSLATED BY SAMUEL NEU. 


Omee, noble king of the Great Middle Country, and 
by him called the Tale of the Great Caravan, set down 
by Lipo-va the Scribe, give ear: 

When came Menaraz to Adlokan’s throne a mighty woe 
he found upon the land, a weariness that no man could dispel, 
a darkness that no light could lift. No man could raise his 
head to meet his brother’s gaze; no warrior could raise a 
weapon high or strike a foe, so weary were they all. _ Provi- 
sioners showed not their wares abroad, or if they did, no man 
had will to buy; no slave would carry burden, though in pain, 
the lash fell on his naked, bleeding form. No strength or 
light or hope was in the land. And Menaraj made question 
of the wise: why dwelt the darkness thus upon the land? 
And answer came: that there was none to cheer and shed the 
joy of brightness on the land since, in the years before, that 
no man knew, the princess Eludehna of Adlokan was carried 
off and hidden from men’s view by those that held themselves 
above the law. Naught would avail, the wise ones told the 
king, to lift the weary darkness from the land except the 
princess Eludehna be found. Therefore Menaraj called a 
caravan to seek the princess, though the way be long, and said 
to those who heard: 

“Go forth and seek the princess Eludehna of Adlokan, 
and come not back except you bring her, too.” 

And those who heard the name he bade them seek, 
straightway forgot their weariness and pain, and hastened to 
prepare themselves to go. 

What man shall count the number of the host that made 
the caravan of Menaraj? What man shall count the warriors 
that led, and who shall count the wily men of trade, provi- 
sioners, that followed at their word, or what the number of 
toilers was, and slaves to till the earth and reap its fruit? 


T O a Tale of the Ancient Traveler, told at the Court of 
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They brought with them all things that men may need 
upon a journey in the desert land, though long and weary be 
the path they tread. Seed brought they, too, to make the earth 
bear fruit, lest years might pass with hunger on their way. 
For all who made the caravan knew well that Adlokan no 
more would they behold until the lost Eludenna should be 
found. 

Upon the desert went the caravan, the desert land that 
burnt with living fire, and gathered there the precious sands 
and stones that men do hoard and spend, thinking thereby 
that they might lure the princess with these gifts, to leave the 
hiding place that no man knew. But in the desert land they 
found her not. 

Upon a mighty river then they came and paused, because 
no man that tide could swim. And with a mighty work they 
turned aside the river’s torrent, till the land was bare, and in 
the river’s bed they sought again. And while they sought they 
heard a cry of pain that echoed from the fertile river bank, 
whereon they thither rushed to end the search,—all knew it 
was Eludehna’s cry that rang. 

What man is there who for a thing of worth has sought 
and found it ere his life was old? Do pearls live on the 
gentle river's breast, or jewels in the fertile valleys grow? 
And, though they do, will men seek there for them? The 
things worth need worthy search to find, whereby the worth 
of them comes truly known. And so it passed with these, the 
worthy men who sought the missing princess Eludehna. Her 
cry of pain rang ever to their ears and led them on, but no 
man found her place. 

The seasons passed, the land with seed was sown, the 
harvest gathered for the searchers’ food, and sown again. 
And in the years that passed a mighty forest grew upon the 
land, wherein there echoed from tree to tree, from limb to 
limb and from each leaf to leaf, the cry of pain of Eludehna, 
the lost; so none of all the searchers in the land could say 
where was the place that she was hid. 

The toilers sought her in the fields they plowed and heard 
her cry from every leaf that grew. And when the fruit was 
ripe, they sought again amid the harvest, in the market place, 
and sought again where passed the fruit to food. And wan- 
dering singers sang to them strange tales of magic antics that, 
performed with faith upon the food made ready for the board, 
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would bring the one who did partake thereof beneath the 
moon, in attitude of bliss, into the place where Eludehna 
abode. And many found strange maidens when they sought, 
the maids of passing beauty and short life, and knew not till 
their dream was at its end that Eludehna, the lost, was not 
with them. 

And those that traded in the market place sought ever 
as they bought and sold their wares, lest in the trade Eludehna 
pass them by. Who knew but, hidden neath the fragrant hay, 
or deep secreted mid the flocks they drove, the princess might 
be found. ‘Therefore they bought, and sold that more might 
pass. And wandering singers sang strange tales to them, that 
he who hoards would find at last the maid if in a magic well 
at set of sun, having besmeared his hands with blood of birds, 
he sank his hoard. And many sought and found the maids 
of passing brightness and of dreams, and woke to find Elu- 
dehna yet was lost. 

The warriors who led the caravan into the land where 
worthy search was made, fought many wars with beasts that 
roamed the wood, lest these might hide the lost one in their 
lair, for ever rang her cry from out the wood. And there 
were those who came to them at night and whispered tales of 
treachery, and told how, in his tent, a brother warrior had 
found and held as captive Eludehna. And many wars were 
fought on this account between these brothers, ardent in their 
search. And when the war was done, the maid released, then 
were the victors filled with joy until the dream dispelled and 
with it went the maid who was a dream-maid, lovely but to 
die. 

Such was the land where Eludehna was sought. Often 
a toiler or a man of trade had dreams that if the rule were 
given him, soon would the lost one from her place appear. 
Therefore he seized the rule from those the king had charged 
to govern justly, but the lost was never found, though dream- 
maids were, by him. 

Hear now how came a royal messenger from Menaraj, 
the king in Adlokan. He loud proclaimed the message of the 
king; that toilers’ duty is to toil, and not to seek for one that 
they could never know; that traders’ duty is to trade, and not 
to seek for one whose worth is naught to them; that warriors 
duty is to aid the king and know the law and seek where they 
are bid, and not to roam and war upon the land. This, too, 
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he told: that when these duties were performed by each 
according to the law, then would Menaraj send to them a man, 
a captain for the warriors who sought, whose duty it should 
be to lead the search. 

Long years were passed ere seekers would believe these 
were the words of Menaraj, the king. Even the warriors, 
trained to loyalty, were slow to hear. But in a year of peace, 
the word was done and messengers were sent to pray from 
Menaraj, the promised man. The messenger returned and 
brought the word that he, the captain that the king had sent, 
was even then among them. ‘Then arose a shout that bade the 
captain of the king come forth to lead the search for Eludehna. 

Who answered then, this shout from those that sought? 
Was it a warrior whose deeds were great, whose arm was 
strong, whose might all men knew well? Nay, none of these 
proclaimed themselves the man. But one who ages in his 
tent had slept, and eaten of the fruit of other men while wars 
were fought and trades and toil were made, came forth so all 
beheld him, Hiamiah. Loth were the men of might to yield 
command to Hiamiah, who ages long had slept; but he bore 
warrant from Adlokan’s king, therefore they knew he was the 
captain sent. 

Straightway the search for Eludehna, the lost, began 
again, but now Hiamiah led, so order filled the mob where 
once was strife, and hope was there where once despair was 
strong. 

Hiamiah led them to the battle fields where war had been 
in times before he led. He brought them to the reeking mar- 
ket place, but paused not here. He led them to the fields 
where toilers plowed, and query made of them: 

‘‘Is there among the slaves who till the soil one in whose 
hand the magic power lies to bring forth fruit wherever she 
may sow, though hard the earth and dry the season be? If 
such is here, then bring her foth, for she is Eludehna, the 
princess that we seek.” 

And they made answer: 

“Aye there is one slave who has the mighty power that 
you seek. Here is she, but no princess is this maid, for in 
the market place we purchased her. No beauty has she, and 
her withered look would fit her not for aught but toil. There- 
fore, let by the search and seek in other place.” 

But Hiamiah made answer: 
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“This is she, for other maiden with this magic power 
there is not. Will you give her to the king or must we bring 
her to the market place and buy her from you at the bidders’ 
price. 

And they made answer that the king must buy, for surely 
this was but a common slave, and not the princess Eludehna, 
the lost. 

And so it passed that in the market place the maid of 
withered look was brought for trade, and even warriors there 
were who knew that this was not the maiden who was sought. 
The traders knew the magic power they held, and much they 
bid to hold her. Hiamiah yet bid the more, and so we won 
the maid, but there must leave her till the price be paid. 

And so it passed, for many weary days with toil and 
skill the warriors wrought hard to pay the price that Hiamiah 
had bid. And after many days the price was paid. 

Then came Hiamiah to the market place and made the 
traders bring the maiden forth. Forth came she, but the 
withered look was gone, and youth and brightness shown 
about her form, and all of those that se wher knew at last that 
Eludehna of Adlokan was found. 

Back of Adlokan came the caravan that ages long had 
sought the one of light, and with them came Eludehna. And 
the woe was banished from Adlokan evermore. 

This, then, is the reward that Menaraj meted to those 
that went upon the search. Hiamiah, he who found the 
missing one, gave he the princess Eludehna to wed, and made 
him heir to all of Adlokan, and honor gave he to the warriors. 
And to the men of trade that in the search had learned to fight 
and loyalty had learned, these made he warriors. And to 
the men of toil that in the search had learned to trade gave he 
the right to be provisioners, for others they had brought from 
out the land to toil and carry burdens in their stead. 

And when the tale was done the King told that it was 
well. Yet whispered the Ancient Traveler to me that Elv- 
dehna, though found, yet is ever lost. And this, too, deeming 
mayhap that there is wisdom in it, have I, Lipo-va, the Scribe, 
set down. 
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THE CRIMSON AZALEAS. By H. de 
Vere Stacpoole. New York: Duffield 
& Co. $1.50. 

The author places his story in Japan, 
but the occult idea upon which it is 
based is common to all countries and 
to all times. Among the powers 
credited to the Shamans of Russia and 
the Tantrikas of India is that of caus- 
ing the permanent materialization of 
elemental spirits in human form. Fou- 
qué, the German writer, embodied 
somewhat the same idea in his story of 
“Undine” and it has indeed been a 
favorite one among- semi-mystical 
writers who have found fiction a con- 


venient form for the expression of be-, 


liefs that, as beliefs, would be un- 
popular in a materialistic age. 

Mr. Stacpoole introduces us to an 
Englishman and a Scotchman who are 
on the road to Nikko. They are over- 
taken by a villainous-looking China- 
man who first begs from them and 
then offers to invoke a devil in return 
for a gold piece. The offer being ac- 
cepted he traces a circle in the dust, 
and outside this “what an _ initiate 
would have taken for the form of an 
egg.” Warning his spectators on no 
account to approach the circle, he 
draws from his rags a cane pipe and 
begins to play, turning alternately to 
the four cardinal points. At this mo- 
ment the Englishman leans forward 
and with the point of his stick traces a 
cross in the dust within the circle and 
accidentally touches the heel of the 
magician who utters a yell, springs 





from the circle and takes to headlong 
flight as though pursued by a thou- 
sand demons. Next day his battered 
body is found in a distant canyon and 
the Japanese police, who seem _ to 
understand the situation, say that the 
‘‘trees have beaten him to death.” 

But there is a more interesting re- 
sult than this. As soon as they have 
recovered from their surprise’ the 
travelers see a tiny Japanese baby 
placidly wandering among the azalea 
bushes and plucking the blossoms. As 
she is far from human habitations and 
cannot very well be neglected they 
carry her with them to Nikko and 
ultimately adopt her, after every effort 
to discover her parentage has failed. 
The Scotchman, with a touch of north- 
ern credulity, makes no secret of his 
opinion. The souls of Japanese babies, 
as everyone knows, are hovering about 
in the atmosphere awaiting birth and 
what more likely than that a magical 
ceremony should materialize a suitable 
body. Moreover, there are fairies who 
are ready to snatch at any chance to 
pose as human beings. 

Into the details of a very tender and 
beautiful story we need not enter. 
Evidently the author intends us to 
consider Campanula, for so the found- 
ling is called, as of some such mysteri- 
ous origin, and he would have us be- 
lieve that such a theory is by no 
means unacceptable to the Japanese 
mind. The story is a valuable one, not 
only for its literary merits, and they 
are many, but for its dramatic pre- 
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sentation of a belief that is as old as 
mankind and that still flourishes to an 
unexpected extent in eastern Europe 
and in Asia. Ss. G. P. C. 


THOUGHTS ON THINGS PSYCHIC. 
By Walter Winston Kenilworth. 
New York: R. F. Fenno Company. 
$1.00. 

The thirty-three essays comprising 
this volume are evidently the work of 
one well versed in the Theosophic 
Philosophy. Some of them are frag- 
ments, a page or so in length, and of 
a devotional nature. Others are of 
greater scope and deal with such topics 
as Karma, Concentration, and Vibra- 
tion. All are written with sincerity 
and with a certain literary grace that 
is an attraction. None the less, some 
of these essays suggest grave misgiv- 
ings. While they make no claim to 
more than a personal authority they 
will undoubtedly be taken by the gen- 
eral reader as an exposition of theo- 
sophy. It is therefore unfortunate 
that the essay on Karmic Relations 
should contain an assertion so liable 
to misinterpretation and abuse as 
“there is but one real bride to each 
lover, but one real mate to each soul.” 
There are other dubious references of 
this kind and their potency for mis- 
chief can hardly be exaggerated. 

The keynote of the book may be said 
to be the development of supernormal 
faculties, but we find no warning that 
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the practices of concentration and 
mind control must result in certain 
calamity unless preceded and accom- 
panied by an apprenticeship of prac. 
tical services to humanity. To en. 
courage a morbid introspection and a 
yearning for psychic experiences is no 
part of the mission of Theosophy, 
which is rather to give to humanity a 
simple and broad philosophy of life 
that shall establish a reign of un. 
swerving law and therefore of hopeful 
confidence. He who can “wash the 
feet of the poor’ in utter forgetfulness 
of self, who will endeavor to make of 
himself a beneficent and selfless force 
in nature has unconsciously done more 
for his own development than he 
could accomplish by a century of go- 
called concentration and ‘“‘yoga”’ prac- 
tices that may be admirable in their 
way, and as a supplement to the pro- 
longed discipline of sympathy, but that 
can in no way take the place of that 
discipline, or precede it. It was said 
by one of those teachers whom the 
author quotes that “he who does not 
practice altruism, he who is not pre 
pared to share his last morsel with a 
weaker or poorer than himself... is 
no theosophist.” If popular theosophic 
writers would emphasize such ethics 
as this, they might appeal less strongly 
to the marvel hunters, but they would 
be keeping more effectively in the 
planting of that tree ‘“‘whose leaves 
are for the healing of the nations.” 
S. G. P. C. 
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